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EARTH GARDEN LIBRARY 


The Settler’s Guide 

A biased selection from The 
Agricultural Gazette of NSW, 
1890-1910, compiled by Keith 
Smith, 176 pages. Price $13.95 
posted. 

Tried and true advice, old-time 
skills and bush lore in original 
articles, photos and diagrams 
from the Gazette. Outlines from 
‘go’ to ‘whoa’ how to set up a 
farm, build fences, a dairy, start 
an orchard, keep horses, cows 
and poultry, use bush and bench 
tools, adze, axe and scythe and 


harnes a plough horse. 


The First Earth Garden Book 

Best of EG10, 256 pages. Price 
$9.95 posted. 

A guide to self-sufficiency 
which includes organic growing, 
food plants, keeping small 
animals, bees, handcrafts, 
mudbrick and stone building and 
harnessing wind, solar and water 
power. Third edition, updated. A 
best seller, with 30,000 copies 
sold. 


The Second Earth Garden 
Book 

Best of EG11-EG20, 256 pages. 
Price $9.95 posted. 

Tells you how to build in 
rammed earth, make a solar 
water heater, soap, a food 
storage cellar, poultry shed, or 
pig house, grow fruit tree crops 
and cook and heat with wood. A 
big section on the bush, native 
plants and wild places ... and 
lots more! 


Edited by Irene & Keith Smith 


The Illustrated Earth Garden 
Herbal 

Compiled by Keith Vincent 
Smith, 157 pages, 120 woodcuts 
Price $9.95 posted. 

Text and illustrations from the 
classic herbals cover 40 common 
herbs, with modern commentary, 
growing tips and medicinal uses 
Includes Dioscorides (60 AD), 
Pliny the Elder (77 AD), John 
Gerard (1597), Nicholas Culpeper 
(1653) and John Evelyn (1699) A 
perfect gift for anyone in love 
with herbs. 


The Third Earth Garden Book 

Best of EG21-EG28, 256 pages 
Price $10.95 posted. 

A collection of ingenious, 
human-scale methods for 
providing the essentials of life, 
full of practical, original 
Australian material. Includes 
bush tucker, alternative energy, 
building in timber, mudbricks and 
stone, keeping a flock of 
coloured sheep, spinning, 
weaving and making rugs. 


These five books may change your life. They are about ways of achieving self-reliance — 
putting a roof over your head, food in your stomach and living a healthy, natural life in Australia. 
They are large format, paperback books, published by Thomas Nelson Australia. 

Special offer: the Three Earth Garden Books at $28.00 posted. Order form page 58. ` 
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Earth Garden, established 
in 1972, presents a range of 
natural lifestyles. It is 
intended as a key to sources, 
practical ideas, alternatives 
and self-sufficiency. 

It is concerned with non- 
polluted living and growing, 
the back-to-the-earth 
movement, surviving in the 
city, the bush, food and diet, 
and the inner changes which 
follow when you are in tune 
with nature. 

Let us lead you up the Earth 
Garden’s path to the good 
life. 

We don’t have 
advertisements in Earth 
Garden. That way we’re not 
influenced by any vested 
interests. Books, places and 
products recommended are 
those we think relevant. 
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The first decade 


We do well to ask why it is that all these terms — 
pollution, environment, ecology, etc — have so 
suddenly come into prominence. After all, we 
have had an industrial system for quite some time, 
yet only five or ten years ago these words were 
Virtually unknown The explanation is not 
difficult to find. As with fossil fuels, we have 
indeed been living on the capital of living nature 
for some time, but at a fairly modest rate. It is only 
since the end of World War il that we have 
succeeded in increasing this rate to alarming 
proportions. 

E. M. Schumacher, Small is Beautiful, 1973. 

Dear friends, 

It was a year before the publication of Fritz 
Schumacher”s famous book, but we were obviously 
thinking along the same lines when, in February 1972, 
we published the first edition of our little magazine (only 
44 pages) with a green cover of Adam and Eve (and the 
serpent) in that first garden. 

Stories in the first issue of Earth Garden included 
the danger of expanding cities and urbanisation, 
organic gardening, earthworms, bean sprouts, comfrey, 
a Chinese commune, food co-ops, an access section, 
interviews with Hans Poulsen and Fred Robinson and 
details of the Israeli kibbutz from our own experiences. 

Ten years ago we were pioneering a new field. 
There was very little information available for 
Australians who wanted to simplify their lives or leave 
the city rat-race. 

We began and continued Earth Garden as a source 
of this information and a friendly forum of shared 
experiences and help. It all seems a long time ago. We 
didn’t quite know ourselves how to describe Earth 
Garden (the title was going to be Garden Earth at one 
stage), so we settled for ‘practical ecology’, but that 
didn’t help the majority of booksellers and newsagents 
when we timidly approached them. 

Just keeping a little magazine going for 10 years in 
Australia is an achievement we are proud of — 
especially one with no backers and no advertisements 
and which is a two-person production. These ‘small is 
beautiful’ decisions have required a lot of 
determination, tenacity and hard work to maintain. 

We're proud that Earth Garden is a magazine that 
the readers help to write. We select the theme, type and 
edit stories, do layouts and headings, some of the 
distribution and all the bookwork. But most of the 
material and the requests for articles come from you, 
our readers. 

We're also proud that our stories are so practical 
and that our magazine is read and used by people in the 
country and the outback living the good life as well as 
those in the cities planning to make the break. The split 
of readers is about 50-50 between country and city. It’s 
always pleasing when people write their first-hand 
experiences (often being published for the first time) 
which can help others. 

Putting Earth Garden together every three months 
is something we really enjoy and we know we have 
been very lucky to be able to make our living in such an 
interesting and fulfilling way. The past decade has been 


exciting for us because of our involvement in this more 
than full time job which takes most of our lives. 

Looking back across the years we can now see 
various patterns emerging, questions being asked and 
a shift in values and priorities. One aspect of this is the 
closer settlement of our continent as the population 
begins to move away from the sea edge to which it has 
clung since European settlement in 1788. This is part of 
a process of searching out the heart, the bush, a true 
Australian identity which will one day be seen as a 
logical part of our social history. 

We know that our work has influenced many, many 
people to change their lives and to vote with their feet 
by moving to the country. So many of you have written 
about finding your place, your own piece of Australia 
and told us that you have no regrets about it. Some of 
these people write about their experiences in the pages 
which follow. 

It isn’t always easy. It’s hard, after 10 years, to bring 
the same amount of enthusiasm to tedious jobs like 
typing out more than 2000 subscription labels, sticking 
them on envelopes, shovelling the latest issue into 
them, then crawling about the floor for hours bundling 
up parcels to conform with what Australia Post calls the 
national pre-sorting plan. 

Our bones creak and we have to face the fact that 
we're 10 years older. But at times like these and when 
we've had a ‘down’ period, as we have recently with 
illness, bad luck and things going wrong (we thought 
this only happened to other people), the mail comes in 
and we open it and read your friendly and encouraging 
letters, and it’s all worthwhile. Your appreciation keeps 
us going and we can get back to work. 

We've seen many changes, for example, the 
emergence of Australian equivalents of most of the 
foreign books and groups in our field and the gradual 
general acceptance of so many of the topics we've 
featured regularly in Earth Garden, such as organic 
growing, mudbrick building and energy conservation. 

Thank you, readers and contributors, for your 
ideas, thoughts, moral support and tangible backing for 
Earth Garden in our early years. 

We believe a healthy, natural, good life is possible 
for everybody in Australia who is prepared to work for it. 
And, be warned, it is hard work. When you're replacing 
money with time and the sweat of your brow, there’s no 
such thing as a free lunch or a five-day-a-week cow. 

Each of us has a series of choices and many 
decisions to make during our lives. VVhether you are in 
the city or the country, it’s a question of what degree of 
self-reliance you seek and can achieve and vvhat steps 
you can take to cut down your dependence on ‘outside’. 
It's up to you to choose the method, the time and the 
place. 

VVe dedicate the vvork and the vvords of the first 
decade of our magazine to you all, young and old, who 
see the flavvs of society and vvho are applying your 
knovvledge, energy, skills and commonsense to change 
it. 

Here”s to the second decade vvith Earth Garden. 

Peace & love, 

Irene & Keith Smith, Epping, NSW, February, 1982. 
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Nierinna, Tasmania 
By Tiv Remess 


Earth Garden came into our lives at a very traumatic 
time. We'd just had a house built for us in suburbia and 
the process was one of project builder rip-off, litigation, 
and the attendant stress. 

Add to that our inability to cope with ‘‘young 
married’’ suburbia and you have a family that desper- 
ately needed a push in the right direction. The more we 
read of The First Earth Garden Book, the more certain 
we became that all those half-buried beliefs had to be 
brought to the fore and fostered. A different physical 
and mental environment had to be found. 

We learned two very important lessons — 

If you want something done properly, do it yourself; 
and finding a “place”” and relocating costs money. 

As aradio announcer, John’s shifts precluded long 
journeys homeward at half-past midnight, so we began 
looking for land not too far away from Hobart. There 
were some unbelievable bargains farther down the 
Channel at Woodbridge and Kettering, but these were 
just too far away. 

However, we were meant to live in Nierinna, four 
kilometres into a tucked away valley behind Margate, 25 
minutes from town. We had to meet our estate agent 
friend on a cold windy afternoon in May. We drove upa 
very awkward gravel road into seemingly inhospitable 
bush. Then the road opened up into a beautiful valley 
dotted with 10 acre allotments, larger farms and a 
poultry farm. 


THRYMHEM Ç 
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the winds 


Our long, narrow eight acres had been cultivated, 
possessed an old dam and evidence of springs. We 
knew it was right instantly and cheerfully parted with 
$18,000. Mind you, we did gulp a little bit! 

We had looked at hundreds of books about houses 
and wanted something which would not be at odds with 
its environment. John wanted to build it himself — we 
couldn’t afford a builder anyway. 

Kit homes and modular deals seemed to be what we 
needed and we were much taken with some cedar 
homes supplied from the United States. The plans were 
imaginative, the timber very beautiful and insulation 
was included. While not supplied in modular units, all 
the beams, studs, boards, windows, doors and 
surrounds were provided. 

We were just about to sign up when friends told us 
of a Tasmanian firm, Cedar Homes of Australia, which 
supplied the same sort of materials. They listened to a 
telephoned request on Saturday at lunchtime, rang 
back at 8 pm with a firm quote $8,000 cheaper than the 
American one, so the next day found us travelling to the 
north of the State to see their display homes. 

We needed a ““granny-flat”” or chalet for my aunt, 
who lives with us, a house and a garage. John had never 
built or repaired anything. We were into little theatre, 
books, music, painting, photography and other 
impractical pursuits. Motivation is a powerful teacher! 

With very definite and efficient instructions from 
Sue (a dynamic and knowledgeable lady) and Ben of 
Cedar Homes and a lot of help from his friends, John 
built a tiny 5 square cottage and double garage, on con- 
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John and Tiv, with childre 
crete slabs, with wooden shingle roofs. These were 
tricky things to negotiate over with Councils, but we 
eventually persuaded the powers-that-be (never take no 
for an answer!) of their aesthetic and fire-treated 
properties. 

After months of potential buyers and ‘‘just lookers”” 
coming through our suburban disaster area, we just 
kept coming down in price until we found a buyer who 
put an end to those agonising days of keeping the 
house immaculate. 

My Aunt, bless her uncomplaining, pioneering 
spirit, moved into a caravan surrounded by hay bales 
and the five of us crammed into the tiny chalet where we 
spent one cramped year. It was bliss. We couldn't 
believe we were actually living on our land after just 
slaving at weekends. 

We called our place Thrymheim, ‘‘home of the 
vvinds” in Norse sagas. 

John and his father started building the ‘‘big 
house”” in off-duty hours. This time it seemed that we 
were to meet all the right tradesmen, from the genial 
Italian who so fastidiously prepared the concrete slab, 
with John as his labourer, our unpredictable plumber, 
who happily put up with John as plumber’s mate, to our 
electrician, who was only too happy to operate on the 
basis of ‘‘Here, you drill these holes, pull these wires, 
and ring me when you ve finished””.. 

Our small son”s hero worship is focused on ““One 
of Nature”s Gentlemen’’, who does most of the earth- 
moving, dam building and ploughing in the area. He is 
the hardest man to get a bill out of, and the only way to 
pay him is to descend upon his home, cash in hand, sit 
him dovvn vvith a beer and his books, and make him do 
his sums! 

Attila the Hun”s day is made if Rex arrives nearby 
with the bulldozer or tractor — he gets to be co-driver. It 
was Rex who found the two springs and provided a dam 
fed by them. Consequently we never run out of water, 
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n Jonathan, Leah and Sarah up on ‘Hutch’. 


even in the driest months. 

This dam is in the horse paddock, so we've 
installed charcoal filters outside the concrete tank and 
use this water for the bathroom, laundry and toilet. We 
use the rainwater for the kitchen — a bit brackish- 
looking at first (off the shingles), but now clear. 

We forced ourselves to keep to a deadline — in the 
house by Christmas. At 2. am on Christmas Eve, 1980, we 
were Still sealing the slates on the kitchen floor, but we 
sat down to dinner in our new home nonetheless. 

Understandably, it is John’s pride and joy. For me 
it's full of “perfect spaces’’, textures and a huge 
expanse of glass which is worth another heater on 
winter afternoons. The girls still put up with makeshift 
curtains and Attila the Hun runs everywhere inside — 
he still hasn’t taken possession of all that space! 

A small electric stove is supplemented by a little 
cast iron fuel stove with an oven in the side. The kitchen 
is a great place in winter. We advertised and searched 
for ages for an old windmill, but to no avail. Winds, often 
at gale force, we have plenty of — but no windmill. We'll 
save for anew one. 

| don’t think we’re capable of complete self- 
sufficiency unless we become vegetarian. We all flee 
indoors when the Ayatollah (our local butcher) drives 
into any of the neighbouring properties. We did steel 
ourselves to eat last year’s cockerels (golly, aren't 
home-raised chickens bigger and tastier?) but as for 
lamb and beef, well, we have to be very detached from 
them on the hoof. Half a pig from a neighbour is some- 
thing else again though. 

All your Earth Garden poultry articles have helped 
us to establish a tidy flock, which now wanders about, 
but only after they ve laid! We also started by rescuing a 
dozen battery hens and watched them struggle to 
stand, tolerate daylight and outside space. They had to 
be lifted from our portable Ark-style shed daily and, in 
fact, it was nearly three months before they were 


normal. 

Friends gave us Biddy and Baptiste, a pair of silky 
bantams and Biddy has hatched and raised two lots of 
chickens for us in the dog kennel and coop. They are 
Plymouth Rock White Leghorn crosses, very big table 
birds and good layers. Since Baptiste died this year, 
Biddy has not gone broody again, but two of her 
““daughters”” have, so the children can still get excited 
as hatching day dravvs near. 

VVe lost last year”s vegetable garden to sun, vvind 
and slugs, so this year vve”ve fenced, moved the fruit 
trees and grape vines and mulched very heavily with 
sawdust. Following other E.G. articles, we’ve used 
chaff bags as weed-killers (sorrel weed is our best 
crop!). 

At last, we’re eating our own strawberries, rasp- 
berries and blackcurrants and waiting for the zucchini 
glut so that we can make zucchini bread. Last year’s 
recipes (The zucchini glut, Earth Garden 30), were very 
popular round here. 

We’re trying desperately to stick to the organic 
farming methods. City friends spent a horrible day 
““blood-and-boning”” our paddocks out of buckets. All 
the locals keep telling us to give up and use super. It’s 
amazing how it’s them persuading us to use chemicals, 
rather than our converting them. We shall have to start 
trying! 

Still, our children and horses are thriving and we 


are immensely happy in a beautiful environment 
surrounded by marvellously congenial people. It’s 
wonderful to go to sleep at night to the sound of crickets 
and ““banio frogs””. 

Our only problem is that vvorking full-time does not 
leave enough hours in the day. Our half-built stables 
have been standing so long that they are known locally 
as “Blue Poles”. 

VVe”ve so much clay that vve”re tempted to use mud- 
bricks, but the approach of next winter precludes that. 
Face-cuts from our friendly sawmiller will suffice. 

Last year will be remembered as the first chicken 
time, this spring and summer for the robin redbreasts, 
the swallows and especially for the pair of blue wrens 
who, despite a cat, dog and three noisy children, have 
entertained us all with their frenzied singing and excite- 
ment. 

They fly into the kitchen tank, rush round and round 
inside above the waterline, come back out the 
““drainer”” entrance and sing again. Then they dis- 
covered the kitchen window and the driver's door mirror 
of my car. Their excitement is incredible. We hope it’s 
joy, not frantic searching for nestlings. Does anybody 
know? 

Tiv, John, Sarah, Leah and Jonathan Remess, 
Margate, Tasmania. 

P.S. The wren couple have since moved away from 
the house to a ‘‘clump”’ above the waterhole. 


Fruits of the years 


Kuranda, Nth Qid 
By Marjorie Spear 

Thirteen years ago | bought and went to live on my 
cheap four acres of worn out land in the lovely Kuranda 
area. 

By a decade ago the plants were showing vitality. | 
had showered them with love and attention and as much 
organic matter as | could beg or buy cheaply. 

The birds and butterflies came to visit what had 
been so barren. | called my home “Harmony Farm”. 

For the past 10 years | have been a regular reader of 
Earth Garden, from which | gained many useful ideas for 
planning Harmony Farm to run on a ‘‘shoestring’’. | had 
the advantage of having farmed overseas for 15 years, 
but here in Kuranda | was farming without a tractor and 
my one ton utility and a ride-on mower were my work 
horses. 

Like many EG readers, | try to be self sufficient. lam 
a vegetarian and can feed many people on my fruits and 
nuts. A decade ago | had a few fruit trees planted. Now | 
have over 500, not all producing, of course. 

| have planted more trees every year as | 
accumulated compost. It is a waste of time and effort to 
try growing here unless the soil is improved with organic 
matter. On Harmony Farm | use no pesticides or 
chemicals. 

| have learned from experience and from reading 
Earth Garden and other books they recommend what 
trees to grow and how to grow them. Unthrifty trees are 
moved or given away to people with different soil. 
Similarly my knowledge of vegetable growing has 
improved. | also grow shrubs and flowers to add beauty 
and provide food for the birds, butterflies and bees. 


Seeds and cuttings from friends have made my garden 
lovely, plus care and attention. 

For a decade | have tried to help others farm and 
garden organically by editing the North Queensland Soil 
and Health and writing articles for other organic 
magazines. For five years now | have taught people by 
having vegetarians stay here and work in return for their 
board and lodging. 

As my health has improved so much since living at 
Harmony Farm, | have extolled the advantages of a 
vegetarian diet, especially if the fruit and vegetables are 
organic. | have been a vegetarian for 15 years, but | had 
to suffer city fumes and non-organic food before 
coming to Kuranda. 

| have done all 1 can also to fight cruelty to animals. 
If you love animals why eat them? is my favourite car 
sticker. | suggest a visit to the Abattoir if you have any 
doubts. Animal Liberation and the RSPCA get my full 
support. 

During the next decade, | hope Earth Garden will 
continue to grow in subscribers and to help many more 
people. | urge you all in The Australian Year of the Tree 
to tend and care for all your trees. This is more 
important even than planting more trees. Yesterday | 
planted a fig, a plum and a grapefruit. | had their places 
earmarked for a while and had been improving the soil. | 
love planting trees, but now my land is full up! If, like 
me, you have no space, just carry on tending the trees 
already planted. Nourish them regularly, love them and 
water them. You will enjoy the fruits within the coming 
decade. 

Marjorie Spear, Harmony Farm, PO Box 112, 
Kuranda, N Qld 4872. 


Kym and Glenn with a basket of our tasty grapes. 


Bega, NSW 
By Sharyn Whiting 


We had always wanted to move onto a farm, right 
from the time we first got married. We were on holidays 
in Coffs Harbour when we bought Earth Garden No 1 in 
the Good Earth Shop. Straight away it was our inspir- 
ation because it showed us we were not the only ones 
who had our ideas and that there were many people 
making the break from city life. 

We continued on our way, bought our 3 bedroom 
house in the suburbs, but turned the backyard into a 
mini market garden and grew all our own vegies. We 
also used to go to local orchards and markets to buy 


Glenn with some of our garden harvest. 


fresh fruit in bulk to preserve and made our own bread 
and jams. Most of our friends thought we were slightly 
odd! 

We finally decided to ““do”” something, so we took 4 
months off work and set off around Australia looking for 
‘“somewhere’’ — the elusive dream. 

Earth Garden accompanied us, got posted on to us 
as we went and spurred us on. When we returned to 
Sydney we knew we would move, but our first son was 
due and | was having problems, so we stayed put for 
another three years and a second son. 

By this time Bob was an Ambulance Officer and 
really loved his job, so we finally decided to get a trans- 
fer to the country, which, three years ago, we did, to 
Bega, NSW. 

So here we are. We sold our house in Sydney and 
bought this 5 acre farm (part of an old dairy farm). We 
have a huge orchard, grow all our own vegies and havea 
house cow, who this week had her third calf. We sell the 
calves, or keep them for meat. We trade fruit, vegies 
and milk for things like eggs or labouring help, or old 
tools or fence posts (for firewood). 

Our biggest problem is time — there are never 
enough hours in the day, especially because Bob is 
working full-time in the Ambulance. But that has one 
compensation: he meets so many people, especially 
the old people, whom we can ask for advice on how to 
clean the spring, how to fix scours in the new calf or 
why the apple crop failed. 

We are in a little valley about 10 km from Bega, 
where the original settlers still live, and they have 
welcomed us enthusiastically, even if they sometimes 
smile at our efforts. 

Although we’re happy here, we sometimes long to 
“go all the way’’ and move further out to be self-suffic- 
ient (if there is such a thing). Only time will tell, 
Meanwhile, E.G. will continue to be our Bible and 
inspiration. 

Bob, Sharyn, Kym and Glenn Whiting, Bega, NSW. 


See how we've changed 


By Mary and John Thiry 

To us, Earth Garden magazine is similar to that 
“great big melting pot’’ where contributors and readers 
are continually putting in and taking out just what they 
need to survive. 

Perhaps if we all keep stirring the pot long enough 
we might be able to change the world. It’s not just what 
we actually read in the magazine, it’s the appetites it 
whets and the enthusiasm that it generates that is also 
important. 

How then has Earth Garden changed our lives? 

Six years ago we hadn't even heard of Earth Garden 
and today for us and for thousands of other alternative 
lifestyle followers, it is the handbook for those wishing 
to become self-reliant in Australia. 

In 1975 we were still living in Brisbane, in our 
suburban house with our in-ground pool, our own 
business, our two Cars, our caravan at the Gold Coast 
where we spent most weekends, our cupboards full of 
expensive clothes and our social life, a never-ending 
round of parties, shows and fancy restaurants. 

We never gave a thought to conserving power or 
fuel as we happily used all the latest electrical 
equipment and often drove the 50km to go for a swim at 
the beach after the children came home from school. 
The weather was a topic of conversation only if there 
had been a major disaster like a flood but personally, we 
couldn't have cared less if it never rained, as long as 
water came out when the tap was turned on. 

We liked native shrubs because they looked good 
in our landscaped garden, but never cared for the real 
bush or thought at all about conservation. 

Our change in attitude was gradual. John was 
working longer hours to make more money to buy more 
of the ““good things” in life, but these luxuries weren't 
making us any happier. We had a few health problems 
and John was having trouble sleeping. 


We were reading more and more stories of 
vandalism and delinquency, of wife-swapping and 
divorces, of teenage drug addicts, of deformities being 
associated with the spraying of poisons and of the food 
we were eating causing ill health. We didn’t want these 
things to happen to us and our children, but we realised 
that if we continued to live in this rat-race some at least 
were inevitable. 

So we made the decision to try the alternative 
lifestyle and see if it would work for us. 

It took us six years to get here — but see how vve ve 
changed! Gone is the business, the house full of mod- 
cons, the pool, the caravan and one of the cars, all sold 
to help finance our venture into the country. 

We now live in a house that we have built ourselves. 
It’s anice comfortable home with wide verandahs all the 
way around. As there is no mains electricity, there are 
no electrical gadgets. And maybe it will never be 
finished as the money ran out months ago, but we 
wouldn’t swap it fora mansion. 

We have a 12 volt system powered by two solar 


panels which charge two sets of batteries for our lights, 
radio and television. Our cooking and hot water come 
from a second-hand Crown No 5 wood stove and our 
refrigerator is run on kerosene. 

Our water is pumped by a hydraulic ram (of which 
we had never heard until we read an article in EG) and 
gravity fed from the holding tank at the back of the 
house. Our pool is a swimming hole in the creek. Our 
clothes come from the op-shop and our social life 
consists of visits to and from like-minded friends and 
the occasional trip to the local pub. 

The weather now plays a big part in our lives, as we 
anxiously hope for rain for the fruit trees or sun for the 
solar panels. We have learned to love the bush and feel 
ashamed that we were once responsible for cutting 
down trees and clearing undergrowth for no other 
reason than that they didn’t fit in with our landscaping. 

As for insomnia, we now all sleep like that 
proverbial log and we are all fitter and healthier than we 
were 10 years ago. 

| know that some of you will say that we could have 
stayed in the city and still have changed our way of life, 
and | guess that is correct. But it would have been 
harder to get out of that rut. Here in the country, the 
pressures aren’t so great and it was easier for us to 


change. We have simplified and slowed down our lives 


and we are much happier for it. 

Thank you, Earth Garden, for helping to influence 
the initial change in our lives and for being our 
continued inspiration for the last six years. 


PUMPKIN JAM 
By Myrna McColl 
1 kg pumpkin 
1 large orange 


1 kg sugar 

Peel pumpkin, remove seeds and cut into small 
dice then weigh. Wash and thinly slice the orange. 
Place orange and water in a preserving pan and 
cook until soft. 

Add pumpkin and lemon juice and simmer until 
the pumpkin is tender. Add sugar and stir until 
dissolved. Bring to the boil and continue boiling 
until the jam will set when a little is tested on a 
cold saucer. Stand a few minutes before bottling. 
Seal in jar with melted paraffin wax when cold. 


Try, try again 


Hilldale, NSW. 


By Jan Thomas 


We knew we could do it. Self-sufficiency would be 
easy. We'd read all the Earth Gardens and a lot of other 
relevant books. 

Allan would work for a while until we accumulated a 
little more capital. | would make my rush and grass 
baskets. We would make cottage cheese and our own 
paper — what more did one need? John and Cathy (our 
friends) were equally as confident, and what's more our 
houses were nearly paid off. 

Cunning, astute buyers of farms we were! Our two 
families set off to find a malleable Eden in the Hunter 
Valley, within commuting distance of Newcastle, NSW. 

We found it. The first one we saw (all the books and 
commonsense said not to) seemed perfect, and 
“Wasn't it cheap?”” we exclaimed. We bought at the 
peak! “Does it flood?”” and inspected the house 
foundations as torrents of rain fell. Of course, two years 
of drought followed. ‘‘We’ll convert the dairy into 
another small house’’ — not considering how the 
Council might feel ... ad infinitum. 

We both sold our houses and moved. Grace Bros 
truck was festooned with baskets of beautiful delicate 
ferns and indoor plants, to be put where? We didn't 
even wonder. Boxes of plants from our vegie garden, 
herbs, strawberries, loganberries, raspberries, 
shallots, leeks, to name but a few, came along, all to the 
amazement of the van driver. 

Boxes of empty jam jars and sauce bottles (for our 
preserves!), old doors and windows, old bed frames (for 
drying things) were included. We can now appreciate 
the driver’s astonishment at this collection, not to 
mention pussy, who was packed away somewhere 
amongst it all, wide-eyed and terrified. 

We quickly settled in and hired a neighbour to 
plough up a three acre field. We bought an Angora 
wether which nobody else wanted and a many-toothed 
ewe in lamb (the lamb died at birth!), chooks, geese, 
Khaki Campbell ducks, two horses and a terrifying, but 
very docile Jersey house cow with a calf at foot. 

We learnt to milk, planted potatoes, peas, garlic and 
all manner of vegies. We composted everything and 
made liquid manure — weren’t we breathless? It all 
flourished as we used our water liberally on the 
extensive gardens — that is, when the dreaded pump 
was working. We even had two showers a day 
sometimes, all from the seemingly inexhaustible hole in 
our rather small creek. Exhausted but happy we'd 
tumble into bed about 7.30, no later than 8, to be up at 6 
am at the latest, otherwise we considered ourselves 
failures. We were doing it right! 

We made cheese. It was, in a word, disgusting 
every time and, fortunately for us, it was too hard to 
even grate. This was an ‘‘easy’’ recipe, incidentally 
(Hard cheese at home, Earth Garden, 16, p65). Cottage 
cheese reigned supreme after that. We all liked it, 
including the ducks and chooks and we processed the 
dreaded whey into a rather sinister looking, but 
pleasant tasting, whey cheese spread. 
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We installed a slow combustion stove which nearly 
choked us to death with its smoke. We didn’t know the 
chimney had to be higher than the roof! We didn’t need 
a chainsaw or other such device (real purists, weren’t 
we?), so had to hand saw. You could imagine how 
depleted the wood pile always was. When it was there, 
the wood was always knotty and practically impossible 
to split. We grew strong and fit. | made my baskets and 
Cathy produced really high quality hand-made paper. 
We learnt to spin (on spindles of course!) and, after 
much soul-searching, | bought a spinning wheel. After 
all it wasn’t really amachine machine! 

The garden gradually died because it wouldn’t rain. 
No acres of cowpeas, no Japanese millet, lupins or 
buckwheat (we'd sent for the seed at great expense). 
The weather grew hotter — too hot for Scottish people 
like John and Cathy — and their eyes turned to Bill 
Mollison’s Tasmania and they departed, leaving us to 
sell up our dream. 

Nobody wanted to buy a sad looking 25 acre farm 
with a dry creek and no grass and it took us a year to 
sell. Meanwhile we had found a 70 acre place nearby, 
completely undeveloped, except for a rather decrepit 
boundary fence, and consequently cheap. It also had 
two dams and was a place 800 feet above the valley 
floor, called ““The Shelf”. 

That summer we built a mudbrick chook house as 
an experiment. This now houses our slow combustion 
stove and serves as the kitchen-dining room. We 
acquired a caravan and annexe to sleep in. Last winter 
we planted 60 assorted fruit and nut trees and a herb 
garden, which we fenced with rabbit and wallaby-proof 
wire. 

Fortunately we mulched the trees heavily and later 
even mulched the herbs and all survived the drought 
with considerable help from their friends. We had to 
build wind and sun guards around some from old 
hessian bags. Our dams dried up completely two weeks 
before the rain came. 

The fanciful dreams are all gone. They vanished 
with the wind-blown dust, not to mention the flies and 
our conjunctivitis! Not to mention the daily hauling of 
stock water. The ducks and geese had polluted our 
remaining water so much it was only fit to use on plants 
and even then should have been diluted. 

Hard yakka all, for month after dusty month. We ate, 
slept and worked in the dust as the unrelenting winds 
whipped it into our faces, our food and our beds. We 
could afford to shower only rarely, hair stiff and dry. 
Hopeless, desperate faces surrounded us, the faces of 
the countrymen who were slowly being ruined — paying 
high prices for low-grade hay from Victoria. These men 
weren't playing games. 

To compound matters, we had plagues of 
everything. Almost biblical, wasn’t it? Rabbits, 
wallabies and big black moths and other strange flying 
insects filled the sky and the valley. Even the native 
trees began to die and everywhere there was now 
despair and hopelessness. We'd go to town, very 
occasionally, and watch in amazement people watering 
their lawns! 


Last summer was interminable and we don’t know 
what we did. | guess it was a full-time job carting water 
and watering trees. | remember doing a lot of spinning. 
Fencing was impossible and mudbricks can’t be made 
without water. Everyone prayed hard for rain. Storms 


pe 5—— : — 
Life at “The Shelf’. Top: Jan, Allan and Alex, and 
Arthur the cockatoo, who pecked the holes in the 
mudbrick walls. Middle: A view of the valley as Jan milks 
Cherry Blossom. Bottom: Friend Brian, Alec and Allan 
with the old hay rake we now use after slashing. 
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came, violent electrical storms, but little or no rain with 
them. Our little boy, Alec, was always covered in dust. 

We had joined the Hunter Organic Growers’ Society 
(HOGS) and wondered why, when the gay little 
magazine arrived with tales of growing things, compost 
making, etc. We thought it must be a fantasy world 
somewhere far off. 

When the rain finally came, the grass grew and 
grew, and the weeds grew, and grew, and grew! So did 
our trees and herbs, from which | now make a modest 
income. It still seems incredible, but we didn’t rush 
about planting things madly. We were too sceptical, but 
very, very hopeful. More rain followed and the dams 
were nearly full. So were our hearts. We didn’t care 
about the weeds, we loved them. They were green, so 
was the beautiful bracken. The trees didn’t die, the forest 
regenerated and ferns grew there again. 

Suddenly, the ironbarks started to die (or so we 
thought) and everywhere you walked, you’d be covered 
in little caterpillars that dangled everywhere on silver 
threads. Millions of them devoured every leaf on some 
very large trees. The road was green with shredded 
leaves! We were a bit put out when they ate our ripening 
crop of Cape gooseberries and all our spinach, but it 
seemed a small price to pay for the rain. 

It was an incredible experience to have been for so 
long at the complete mercy of something over which 
you had no control. We’ve changed. Our mudbrick 
house has had to wait while we built a shed, then we 
have more fencing to do. We’re more relaxed and don’t 
have rigid plans, though we’re extending our orchard by 
150 more citrus trees this winter and are concentrating 
on our herbs, dried and fresh plants. 

We couldn’t go back to suburban life now, | don’t 
think, but many times we’ve wished we had never left! 

We now have a chainsaw and are soon to purchase 
a tractor-slasher to combat the weeds. We tried using a 
hand-held slasher, but it was very hard on the back, 
especially if you’re doing a couple of acres. The weeds 
loved the pruning they received and regrew beautifully, 
so it would seem that the slashing is to be a regular 
thing and very necessary. It will at the same time 
provide us with lots of mulching and composting 
material, as well as bedding for animals. 

Doing it the hard way was fun for a while, but a 
lifetime of nothing but hard work from dawn to dusk, 
with no outside stimulation seemed very unnecessary, 
as well as slightly ludicrous after a while. 

However, our organic ideals are still intact and we 
were delighted to read in The National Farmer an article 
on the new weedicide crops, developed especially for 
their ability to retard weed growth — growing of two or 
more crops together and crop rotation — as being 
experimented with in the United States and being found 
to be moderately successful. Great news! 

In conclusion | would like to say that our aim was a 
high degree of self-sufficiency and we still believe it’s a 
reality. It doesn’t take much, providing you have water 
of course, to grow fresh and delicious vegies, raise 
hens, geese and ducks — and second-hand clothing is 
cheap. What more do you need except a healthy mind 
and body (we're still working on these)? 

Love and success to you all, Jan, Allan and Alec 
Thomas, Hilldale, NSW. 

This story first appeared in HOGS Tales, Spring, 
1981 and is reprinted with permission. Send SAE for 
membership details to Hon Secretary, Hunter Organic 
Growers’ Society, PO Box 403, Cessnock, NSW 2325. 


Bubble, bubble, 
drip, drip, 
və whoops! 


Highlands, Victoria. 
By Maureen Leslie 


¢ Rob’s home-made soap is just about to boil over | 
on one end of the stove. Why is it that he always finds | 
something urgent to do in the basement just when the 
soap reaches this point? Oh well, | guess it makes us 
clean up the stove once in a while. 

e The whole family is wheezing and sneezing from 
the fumes of the eucalyptus leaves that are boiling up 
on the other end of the stove. It all seems worthwhile 
when | dye the wool. Come to think of it, we don’t seem 
to have had any colds so far this year. . .Hmmmm. 

e The kitchen floor seems to be always littered with 
ashes and wood splinters from the wood stove (I would 
have one), an incredible feeling on the soles of your 
bare feet when you're carrying the boiling wool across 
to the sink to rinse it! 

e Drip, drip! The whey drips slowly from the cottage 
cheese which hangs up over the stove, amongst all the 
socks which are also drying there — and the rising 
bread dough. 

Perhaps | can get out of this unholy mess if | go into 
the lounge. Whoops! Who left the spinning wheel in the 
middle of the floor? And when | go to sit down, there’s 
Micky’s knitting and probably a darning needle or two, 
in just the crucial spot. 

The verandah then? But the spun wool skeins are 
hanging over the railing and again I'm tripping over a 
whole array of unidentifiable drooping greenery 
arranged (?) in pots awaiting transplanting. 

Surely | can find a place of rest in the bedroom. But 
no, there are all the Earth Gardens and books on self- 
sufficiency spread over the quilt. Who can resist picking 
one up, just for a browse, you know? Sure enough, 
there’s a new idea to try out and the whole rigmarole is 
on again. 

Yes, it really is a frightful mess, and we love it! 

A few years ago we were living in a suburban house 
and | was driving myself and all the family mad by trying 
to keep the house, the clothes and the children spot- 
less. Why? In case some visitor might criticise if things 
were not the way ““everybody else”” had them. 

| hated the whole set-up and never seemed to have 
time for anything satisfying and creative. | had been 
reading a bit about conservation and biodynamic 
farming and gardening in the League of Health 
magazines, though 1 never seemed to have time to do 
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Life at Highlands, as seen by Michaela Leslie. 


anything about it. So my mind was probably prepared 
for the day when | found my first Earth Garden. 

In 1976, | had just finished a librarianship course and 
| had taken over my first Primary School library in an 
outer suburb of Melbourne. While sorting through some 
old children’s magazines that the former librarian had 
left behind, | came across one copy each of Earth 
Garden and Grass Roots. | skimmed quickly through the 
index and a couple of pages. ‘‘A bit way out,”” | thought, 
“But maybe some of the long-haired teachers might like 
theml”” So | put them on display. However, nobody 
seemed to borrow them, so after a while | took them 
home to read myself. Well, talk about inspirational! Rob 
and | devoured them from cover to cover — the E.G. was 
the No 4 issue on bees. So we sent away immediately 
for a subscription. 

Rob was still studying at Uni (at the age of 55) to get 
some extra Science qualifications in addition to his 
Arts, for use in teaching. When he'd finished, however, 
the Education Department had brought in a ceiling on 
teacher employment, and a part-time job was all that 
was available. š 

This seemed like a terrible blow at the time, particu- 
larly as Rob loved teaching and had taught for over 20 
years with the Department previously. But it turned out 
to be the long-sought opportunity to look for some land 
that we could use for a little self-sufficient farm. So, 
every week, for about a year, he searched, until at last 
we found our dream in the Highlands north of Yea, 
about 100 km north of Melbourne. 

We didn't think we'd be able to move up here until 
Bob retired because of scarcity of jobs, teenage 
children involved in schools and organisations in Mel- 
bourne and so on. But one thing after another fell into 
place. | managed to secure a marvellous job as a mobile 
librarian, travelling around to 13 rural schools in our 
area. Rob found that he could manage to keep his job if 
he travelled down to Melbourne and stayed for two 
nights a week. He's still hoping for a transfer, but we 
manage. 


Our teenage children came too, after much wailing 
and lamentation. After one week at a country High 
School, with only 200 kids instead of 1,000 and after- 
school activities like rabbiting and swimming in the 
dam, they loved it. 

We built a log cabin (see This kitchen works, 
E.G.31) while living in a caravan on the block, with no 
electricity and no mod cons. The less said about last 
year, the better. Now we’ve moved in and we’re busy 
fencing and establishing a flock of coloured sheep, 
chooks, ducks, vegetables and fruit trees. We hope, 
next year, when we’ve grown some fodder, to get a 
couple of pigs. 

Looking back a few years, | realise just how much 
Earth Garden has helped me to change my attitudes. 
We are so busy now doing something really productive, 
satisfying and worthwhile, that we haven’t time to worry 
about the mess. 

A few years ago | would have died of embarrass- 
ment to have visitors walk in on the scene described at 
the beginning of this article. Now 1 just laugh. Yet 
people who visit us up here seem to find it relaxing and 
a wonderful break from the rat-race. 

Our children’s attitudes have developed too. 
Michaela did her Higher School Certificate this year and 
the theme for English was Confronting the Future. She 
was able to take out old copies of Earth Garden for the 
teacher and to contribute lots of ideas for discussion. 
Another child in the class introduced them to Friends of 
the Earth, so we hope that gradually some of these 


No hassles 


Toodyay, WA 
By Ray Hawthorne 


Well, I’ve finally done it! 

I've been looking for a suitable piece of land for 
ages. A lot of the blocks are new subdivisions, just like 
the city, with cul de sacs and everything. Ugh! 

Pve bought 10.6 ha (26 acres) of seclusion, 17 km 
from Toodyay, which is 85 km north east of Perth, 
Western Australia. | have State Forest on two sides 
(marvellous) and two reasonably sized farms on the 
other. 

I'm at the end of a gazetted road which hasn't yet 
been made, so I’ve made a pretty rough track. No power 
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refreshing and necessary ideas are spreading. 

Michaela also spoke her way into the third round of 
the Lions’ Club Youth of the Year competition on the 
topic of alternative energy sources. Her description of 
our solar hot water system aroused much interest. 

Earth Garden has been a point of contact between 
me and some of the teachers and parents | meet in my 
job. Quite a number of people near the small schools 
which | visit are trying to establish small properties 
something like ours. We found lots of ideas to discuss 
and exchange and the conversations are animated and 
stimulating. 

Finally, one of the greatest things Earth Garden has 
done for us has been introducing us to authors like 
Abbie Heathcote and Neil Douglas, Michael Boddy, 
John Seymour and Toni Mackenzie, to name but a few. 
We've bought, and given as gifts, lots of their books. 
When we can’t afford them, the local library gets in 
copies of books reviewed in E.G. for us, so we have a 
constant source of inspiration, information and delight. 

Books mentioned 
Heathcote, Abbie, The Book of Earthly Delights and A 
Far Cry, Karella Publications, Kangaroo Ground, 
Victoria, 1976 and 1979. 

Seymour, John, The Complete Book of Self-Sufficiency 
(and others), Faber and Corgi, London, 1978. 
Boddy, Michael and Beckett, Richard, Surviving in the 

Eighties, George Allen & Unwin, Sydney, 1980. 
Mackenzie, Toni, A Small Place in the Country, Collins, 
Sydney, 1978. 


or scheme water, but all the better for it. 

The land is totally unimproved, one-third trees, the 
rest natural clearing with scrub, There are some lovely 
white gums and she-oaks, a few rocky outcrops and two 
natural gullies which I plan to dam for water. 

Only someone who had experienced it before could 
understand my feelings that first day (with my first raft 
load), a mixture of excitement and fear. It really was 
daunting. 

Where to go, what to do first, where to start, where 
to put the gear | had brought with me, the best place for 
a base? For a while it had me by the short and curlies. 

Now, after being here a month, it all seems so easy. 

| gave up my position in real estate with gusto. My 
wife has kept her career going for the time being, which 
is probably all the better, moneywise. | live here 
Monday to Friday and return to Perth for weekends, or 
alternatively Tricia comes up to Gwandalan (Aboriginal 
for peace and quiet). So far, so good. 

| have bought an old caravan for my immediate 
residence (very comfy). | intend to build in mudbrick, 
although we have a pretty conservative building 
inspector up here. 

The place at the moment looks like a cross between 
a salvage yard and a rubbish tip. 

When we sold our home in Perth we had so much 
gear! All of it was going to be useful ““on the farm””. | 
brought up load after load, borrowing a truck from a 
friend for three loads and my old Kombi, always over- 
worked, handled the rest. 

Already | have planted some fruit trees and some 
strawberries — a luxury snaffled from our Perth house 
garden. I'm just planting the vegie garden. 

Life is certainly good up here. No pressures, no 
timetables, no hassles. The bird life is terrific, giving me 
plenty of company. To all of those thinking of doing it: 
do it now! 


DRY PIT LOO O sun 


This is not a new idea, nor 
is it one which is suitable 
for every situation! But it is 

. perfect for weekenders or 
short-term use, though ob- 
viously not suited for large 
families orlong-term use. 

A hole would do instead 

of the 44 gallon drum, but 1 
think it is worth the extra 
trouble to stop erosion and 
seepage. 

The vent pipe causes a 
good updraught which 
takes away odours and 
moisture. İt is best suited to 
solid matter only, which 
becomes dry and odourless 
quite quickly. 

The materials used and 
the dimensions given in old 
Imperial measures (sorry) 
can be varied to suit what 
tank for you have. | build things to 
the size of materials on 
hand, for example the sides 
are clad with 6ft x 4ft fibro 
sheet, the back and the 
door are clad with 6ft x 3ft 
fibro, the roof clad with 6ft x 
4ft fibro. This saves a lot of 
cutting. 

: The seat height? 
hatever suits you. | read 
omewhere that the op- 
mum was 8 inches from 
e floor ... each to his 
own! | put guttering on the 
roof to catch water for the 
tank, so the loo is self- 
sufficient in water. A roof 
this size will give about 300 
gallons (24ins rainfall) per 
year. 

It is essential to make the 
loo flyproof and weather- 
proof for your own comfort. 
We found that it works very 
well. Good luck! 


vent pipe 


* Anti-splatter shield is optional. 


Concrete floor and concrete around drum and legs. The drum 
is bashed into a pear shape while in the ground to accommodate 
pipe and set 2ins above ground to stop water erosion. 

The roof overhangs are for weather protection. The top at the 
sides and the front are left open (and flyscreened) for light and 
ventilation. 
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This little beetle eats 
blackberry leaves 


By N. CARR 


For 10 years we have not discouraged blackberry 
bushes on our place, as we have a great fondness for 
wines and pies made from this fruit. 

But in this decade we have not picked 1 Ib of fruit 
from these plants, due no doubt to this leaf eating 
insect. In the first few years we tried to rid ourselves of 
the beetle. Then, slowly realising its potential, we let it 
have its head. We call it our beetle of gold. 

Each year it became more plentiful and is now 
spreading further afield from our little confined gully. 
We believe it will play a major role in the control of 
blackberries, not destroying the plant, but bringing it 
under control, especially in gullies and mountain sides 
where equipment cannot be dragged in. 

These are the areas from which birds reintroduce 
blackberry seeds. Sprays are not cheap and always 
suspect — 2,4,5-T seems to be continuing under a 
cloud. 

The Himalayan blackberry (Rubus species) which 
thrives in cool, high areas, was introduced over 100 
years ago to Sherbrook, not far from where we are at 
Darkes Forest, New South Wales. 

There are no longer any of these bushes present in 
Sherbrook, now a farmless water catchment area. Their 
demise cannot be due solely to spraying by the Water 
Board. 

The blackberry leaf eating beetle attacks the leaves 
from very late October to February, stripping the plant 
completely. No plant stripped of its leaves can set and 
hold good fruit, as any farmer knows. 

After the fruiting season, the plants weakly come to 
their knees and have a poor flowering in the autumn. 
Every day | pass our bushes on my way to feed the 
fowls, so I've become an expert beetle watcher (in 
season). We suspect the larvae may feed on the roots 
as we have noted hard dieback in the winter. 

Many people have come, seen our beetles and 
taken them to areas ranging from the Queensland 
border to the outskirts of Melbourne. They may have 
failed because no fly-screened holding cages were 
used over the berry bushes, a method which allows a 
compact colony ‘to develop and survive for the first 
season. 

If one has a problem with blackberries the author- 
ities are quick to show and threaten, but we have failed 
to get them to travel 40 miles to inspect this creature at 
work. Luckily, we employed a photographer to record 
our little monsters. 

İt seems that the Darkes Forest strain has in some 
way become programmed to consume blackberries as 
its main food and only moves across to strawberry 
plants when its staple diet is exhausted. Its supposed 
diet is claimed to be the blackwattles (Acacia mearnsii). 

Being a scarab it seems very efficient to us. One 
has only to see what Christmas beetles, also scarabs, 
can do to gum trees to appreciate this. 
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Name: Diphucephla aurulenta 
Colour: Gold or bronze 

Size: Approx. 14 inch in length. 
Said to be a native. 


In 1980, | was able to collect about 500 beetles a 
minute for interested folk. Our major problem was 
finding enough leaves to place in the carrying cages. 
The season is from November to February, when 
interested people are welcome to inspect these 
creatures at work. We will supply to anybody who 
prepares a screéned area. But please write first to: N. 
Carr, Darkes Forest, NSW, 2508. 

P.S. We wonder if it is possible that the beetles are 
not natives, but that a few strays came in with the 
original blackberry bushes to Sherbrook and slowly 
spread north to our area on the prevailing southerly 
winds? 


CABBAGE PESTS 


Here’s an idea for those who are troubled by 
cabbage pests (and who isn’t?). 

| took an approximately 30cm length of the leg 
of a panty hose, tied a knot at one end, and put 
this “hat” over the tiny cabbage heart as soon as 
it started to form. The heart grew into the stocking 
and alll needed to do was to check that the heart 
was completely surrounded. 

The rows of cabbages looked ridiculous, but 
they were all there when mature and were the best 
I’ve managed to grow. 

Erika Lawley, Cape Don Lightstation, 
VVinnellie, Northern Territory. 


via 


| 
| 


Dandelions may be weeds, but we actually plant } 
the English Broadleaf variety in our garden, 
though it seems always to crop us somewhere in 
the pathways or in cracks in the concrete garage 
floor. 

We eat them regularly, a few young leaves 
tossed into a green salad with a dressing of oil and 
vinegar and in Horta Vrasta, which we learned 
aboutin Greece. Pick your dandelions and greens 
from the garden, waste land or wayside, but not 
from the roadside where they may have been 
sprayed with poisonous chemicals. 

Horta Vrasta 

1 kg dandelions and other greens, such as 
comfrey, dock, spinach, sow thistle, cat's ear, 
lamb's quarters, purslane or chickweed. 

salt 

olive oil 

lemon juice 


Wash greens, drain and steam or parboil until 
tender. Place in a bowl and pour over the olive oil. 
Add lemon juice, salt and pepper. Delicious hot or 
cold, or mixed in an omelet with herbs. 


. common weeds there is. Although 
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DANDELIONS 


By Ingrid Cheng 
Dandelion (Taracacum officinale) is one of the most 
it is not native to 
Australia it has settled in quite nicely, as have some 
otherless useful pests. 

When people pull up or (horror-upon-horror) poison 
dandelions, they are killing small storehouses of 
vitamin A, iron, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and vitamin 
C. 

Culinary 

The whole plant has culinary uses, though the 
flowers are less commonly used. The small young 
leaves, green or blanched, make tasty wild salads, or 
may be put through the juice extractor. Tear the leaves 
apart, or use a parsley cutter to retain the flavour. 
They’re nice in scrambled eggs. 

Dandelion leaves may also be steamed (to avoid 
vitamin loss) or cooked in dishes like the Greek 
specialty Horta Vrasta (see recipe). 

Dandelion ““coffee” 

Dandelion roots, apart from medicinal uses, are 
very good for a substitute for coffee. To get a good 
amount though, you will need to collect a lot of roots! 

First, collect the roots and clean them (a truly 
messy business). It is easier to clean the roots if you dry 
them first and it takes less time to roast them. 

Then chop the cleaned roots and roast them to your 
taste, until they become a deep chocolate colour. After 
roasting, the roots have to be ground up. Unless you 
have a large amount, it is easier to use a pestle and 
mortar for this, rather than a blender or a mill. Also, you 
will find that you get tons of dandelion powder in the mill 
or blender and about a teaspoon of powder in your jar! 

With a mortar and pestle, you have the advantage of 
being able to fish out the stubborn big bits that won't 
crush and be able to pound them again. 

When you’re ready for a cuppa, simmer a rounded 
teaspoon of powder in one cup of water for about 10 
minutes. Strain and sweeten. Milk may be added. My 
coffee-addicted brother tells me that it doesn’t taste 
quite like ‘‘real’’ coffee — but the fault could lie in my 
processing method. 

Medicinal 

Young dandelion leaves are good blood cleansers 
and are good for the digestion and the kidneys. 
Dandelion coffee is also a blood cleanser. Dandelion 
has been used as a treatment for jaundice, as it 
encourages the secretion of bile. Dandelion tea, made 
from the fresh leaves infused in boiling water for 10 
minutes and sweetened with honey, is best for this. 

According to Jean Palaiseul in his book 
Grandmother's Secrets (Penguin), dandelion is: ““tonic, 
depurative, cholagogue, stomachic and mildly laxative. 
They stimulate the bladder, drain the liver and kidneys, 
eliminate chloresterol, urea and uric acid, and are 
therefore prescribed for hepatic congestion, waning 
jaundice, skin conditions, sluggish digestion .. .’’ The 
list goes on (and people kill these plants!). 


Veterinary 

The uses are the same as for upright animals, but 
Juliette de Bairacli Levy adds that dandelion 
strengthens the tooth enamel and the juice is good for 
dissolving warts. Goats graze dandelion extremely well 
and pet birds love it (tear it up a bit if the bird is small). 
Our neighbour's hens like their salad of dandelion and 
comfrey leaves mixed up. 

Cosmetic 

A good handful of dandelion flowers, picked just 
when they are coming into bloom, boiled for an hourina 
litre of water, and strained through a fine cloth, gives a 
toilet water which is supposed to remove freckles 
(apply morning and night). Squeezing dandelion juice 
onto warts until the warts disappear is an old Gypsy 
remedy. 

Note: If you need to dry dandelions, the best time to 
harvest the leaves is spring or summer, and for the 
roots, early autumn. 

This is only a brief summary of the uses of 
dandelion, but! hope it will be enough to make you think 
twice before getting rid of dandelions. 


GOURMET LIQUID MANURE 


After.much trauma with my vegie plot at Beecroft 
(Sydney), | finally decided to mulch it. | dug out all the 
weeds from the cement-like ground (there weren't 
many), laid down some newspaper and heaped grass 
clippings on top of it. 

To plant, | cleared away some clippings, parted a 
hole in the newspaper and then placed the seed in the 
soil. Now | have harvested beans and massive 
cucumbers and l am expecting tomatoes very soon. 

Because our compost bins take a long time to 
“ripen” (six months) and our soil is so poor, | needed a 
quick, good fertiliser. Hereismy... 


Gourmet liquid manure recipe 
Ingredients: 


1 bucket or other large 
container 

quantity of weeds, 
other plant scraps 

hot water to cover 
weeds 


Method: 

Place weeds in bucket. Pour in hot water. Mix the 
resulting mess around with a stick, poking everything 
under the water. 

At this stage you can do two things. (1) use the 
mixture on your garden after it has cooled, or; 

(2) allow the weeds to rot in the water (if you’re as 
lazy as | am)ln this case, it is advisable to keep the 
bucket as far away from the house, birds, animals or any 
disturbance, as it smells positively disgusting. 

When the plants need a bit of ‘‘livening-up’’ this 
recipe seems to do the trick. Keep replenishing with 
weeds pulled from the garden (but not grass roots, 
which will grow). 

To keep down the mosquitoes, top up occasionally 
with very hot water. This kills the larvae/pupae of the 
little horrors, as well as replacing the manure already 
used. Another way is to remove the egg ‘‘rafts’’ of the 
mosquito. They are easily fished out with a twig. 


Seed people 
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Phoenix Seeds 
PO Box 661, Burnie, Tasmania 7320 
Seed magazine and catalogue, $3.00 posted 

The Phoenix Seeds catalogue is not just a list of 
seeds to buy through the mail, but a Permaculture 
workbook. With Bill Mollison”s help, edible plants have 
been grouped in zones which take you logically from 
the door to the field. For example: 

Permaculture Zone 1 

1. The Kitchen Door Herbs (all the common culinary 
herbs). 

2. Clipping beds for small saladings (cress, corn 
salad). 

3. The pathside plucking vegetables and long-yield 
plants (Brussels sprouts, zucchini, kale, dandelion, NZ 
spinach etc). 

4. Often-used plants in narrow or raised beds 
(asparagus, beans, peas, lettuce — 11 varieties — 
tomatoes — 10 varieties). 

5. Broad bed, block planted (beets, turnips, leeks, 
melons). 

6. Broadcast sown grain and pulse crops, Fukuoka 
style (buckwheat, rape, chickpea, mung beans). 

Then follow semi-wild plants for ““guerilla”” 
planting, windbreak plants, vines for trellis and the Zone 
2 plants for forage, orchard and trees with economic 
uses. 

In short: New concepts in gardening and farming, 
rare and hard-to-get plants, lots of ideas and further 
access, seed saving and exchanging. Phoenix rises. 


Forest Edge Seed Farm 
Catalogue $1.00 from R. and E. Schulz 
PO Box 60, Yungaburra, Qld 4872 

Forest Edge specialises in seeds of sub and true 
tropical vegetables, especially legumes. Usually rare 
and hard to get seeds for sale by mail include sword 
bean, jackbean, yard long bean, pigeon pea, cowpea, 
leucaena (four varieties), sweet lupin, yam bean, 
amaranth, Kang kong, wax gourd, snake gourd and 
guada bean. 

The catalogue is illustrated and lists the uses, 
growth habits and special points of each plant. Your 
$1.00 is refundable with the first order. 


A wild tea party 


By Alison Maggs 
President of The Botany Club 

The Botany Club is a group of people who are 
interested in Botany and most of the members are 
students at the University of Queensland. Activities 
include seminars, excursions, a regular newsletter and 
social events. 

Early in 1981 the club decided to hold a wild food 
tasting, to experiment with the edible weeds and native 
plants listed in Wild Food in Australia, by A. B. and J. W. 
Cribb (Collins, 1975). 

The first Wild Tea Party was held on May 13, during 
ANZAAS and was a tremendous success. We surprised 
ourselves and the Cribbs by turning on a feast of great 
variety. 

People began asking us for the recipes, so we 
quickly put together a booklet. The first volume rapidly 
sold out and an improved second edition was produced. 
Soon, to our great surprise, we were receiving publicity 
all over Australia and selling thousands of booklets. 

We held a second Wild Tea Party on September 11 
and with better organisation, we managed to provide 
over 100 different types of dish and about 200 guests 
attended. Volume 2 of Wild Food Recipes (containing all 
new and different material) was a result of this and is 
proving to be equally popular. 

The two books cover two different seasons of wild 
ingredients, although with some overlap. Next year we 
hope to have some new recipes for summer foods tried 
over the University holidays. In addition, we plan to try a 
Wild Barbecue, to produce recipes more suitable for 
survival, as the current volumes cater for the civilised 
Western kitchen. 

The set of two volumes is available for $2.75 paid by 
cheque or money order to The Botany Club, University 

" man 


made 


from blackberry 
(Solanum nodiflorum or S. nigram). Photo by Albert 
Steginga. 


dam tart nightshade 
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Television crevv captures Alison Maggs, serving 
seaweed soup, and Damien Ash at a wild food display. 


of Queensland, C/- The Botany Department, University 
of Queensland, St Lucia, QId 4067. 


Wild Food Recipes 
The Botany Club, paperback, 44 pages, illustrated. 
Wild Food Recipes 
Vol 2, paperback, 50 pages, illustrated. 


Blackberry nightshade jam 
2 cups fruit 
172 cups water 
juice of 1 bush lemon 
1/3 cups sugar 

Wash berries and remove stalks. Warning: Do not 
use unripe berries. Boil in water till fruit is soft. Add 
sugar and lemon juice. Boil till jam sets when tested. 
(This jam makes an excellent tart filling.) 

Note: While boiling, any slightly unripe fruit will 
turn pale green or pink and rise to the surface. 
These should be picked out and discarded. 

— From Wild Food Recipes, Vol 2. 
Rosella Jelly 

Wash fruit and boil until seeds are seen through the 
pods and the fruit is reduced to a pulp; strain through 
flannel jelly-bag; add 1 cup of sugar to a cup of juice and 
boil for 20 minutes. If boiled longer the colour will spoil. 
When first boiling the fruit do not cut it, and do not quite 
cover it with water. 

— From Wild Food Recipes, Vol 1. 

Please be careful in identifying the plants. No 
responsibility for the consequences of misidentification 
of plants can be taken by The Botany Club (or Earth 
Garden). 


By Steven Guth 


We moved to our one acre rural 
block armed with a garden fork, a 
spade and a hand trowel. On the 
warm northern side of our house 
there was a quarter of an acre of 
weeds. Rich, healthy weeds — the 
ideal spot for our vegetable plot! 

A friendly neighbour came with 
his Ferguson tractor and double 
disc plough. The whole plot was 
quickly turned over, but large 
clumps still remained which had to 
be flattened out. 

While we dug at one end, the 
weeds outgrew our efforts at the 
other end of the garden. 

In defence we reduced the size of 
our vegetable plot to a few beds of 
carrots, capsicum, tomatoes and 
lettuce. This much we could 
manage. 

The following year we added a 
hoe and a three-pronged cultivator 
to our tool collection. The cultivator 
proved ideal for removing small 
weeds from our garden soil. It was a 
German tool made by Wolf and now 
apparently not available in Australia. 

We tried mulch. A nearby farmer 
let us have some badly weathered 
hay which we spread in varying 
thicknesses over our vegetable 
beds. 

The weeds came through. 

We added more hay. The weeds 
stopped — but so did the plants! 

This was particularly frustrating, 
because a friend 100 km further west 
uses hay mulch with outstanding 
success. We had to conclude that 
our rye grass weeds were too tough 
to be daunted by alittle hay. 

We tried black plastic. lt worked 
well until it got torn. The snails loved 
it. What better hiding place than a 
nice dark, damp, horizontal world? 

Of all the mulching materials 
‘we've tried, the most successful 
have been old hessian bags and rice 
husks. If used sparingly, the rice 


At war with weeds 


husks make a good mulch between 
deep rooted crops like carrots. 
Our southern backyard became a 


The Trojan 
cultivator we use is 
similar — Keith. 


Wolf cultivator 


sort of experimental permaculture 
plot. Leguminous native plants were 
fitted in amongst old tree lucernes. 
The following year fruit trees and 
raspberries were added. Weeds 
were again a problem, so we used 
our hoe to chip around the young 
plants. 

Once the seedlings and fruit trees 
reached ,a reasonable size we 
bought a straight handled Austrian 
scythe to cut down the weeds. The 
Austrian scythe is designed to cut 
down meadow grasses while the 
English scythe, with its curved 
handle, does a better job on dry 
grasses. 

We found that the scythe worked 
more quickly than a lawn mower 
around trees and, unlike the noisy 
lawn mower, it was fun to use. 

Then we got the use of an extra 
acre of land, where we planted fruit 
trees and more vegetables. Now we 
had certainly gone past the fork, 
hoe and cultivator stage. 

The answer seemed to be a rotary 
hoe, which we rented from a local 
shop. It was an Atlas front tine tiller, 
which did the job but was very hard 
to control. Hitting a patch of dirt it 
would leap up like a startled horse 
and try to race off — the tines acting 
like wheels. In heavy weeds it 
tangled itself into a great useless 
knot. 

There are many similar types of 
roto tiller on the market. All the 
larger ones have about 5 h.p. and 
cost about $500. 

The next rotary hoe in our lives 
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was an old Howard, a small machine 
which lacked power. Given a few too 
many weeds it sighed, coughed and 
gave up. It then had to be untangled 
and coaxed into starting up again. 

Our friend was glad to get his hoe 
back in one piece, ‘‘It’s made for 
inter-row cultivation, not rotary hoe- 
ing, you know’’. We began to under- 
stand that an old hoe was a potential 
liability. 

Well, we decided to buy ourselves 
a really decent driven wheel rotary 
hoe, something modern that does 
its job without dislocating vertebrae 
by attempting mad forays across the 
countryside. 

On .paper, the new Victa looked 
like a good machine, pricy — at over 
$1250 — but good. But a quick visual 


Austrian scythe 


check on the machine revealed a 
basic design flaw: a rubber belt with 
a tensioning wheel is used to trans- 
mit the engine’s power to the chain- 
drive gearbox. An _ engineering 
friend has since assured us that this 
sort of mechanical arrangement has 
an efficlency of only about 50 per 
cent, so the 8 h.p. machine could 
only doa4h.p. job. 

There are other wheel driven, belt 
drive rotary hoes on the market. 
They all cost about the same and 
presumably are capable of about the 
same sort of work. They all seem to 
be made in America (as is the Victa) 
and designed to sell to the weekend 
gardeners who read glossy maga- 
zines. 

The next step up the ladder of 
mechanised madness seems to us 
to be the geared rotary hoe. In 
these, proper gears, like those in a 
truck, are used. Geared hoes are 
professional machines and are used 
by market gardeners all over the 
world. They work well, but cost 
sums like $3,000. This, we decided, 
was beyond our budget. 

A local dealer suggested that we 
consider an Italian made rotary hoe. 
The Lire, he said, was cheap. A 
Ferrari could be yours for less than 
you think. It’s true — Ferrari, Fiat 
and Lamborghini all make rotary 
hoes. 


Italian made geared diesel 


engined hoes cost a little over 
$2,000. One brand, the Pasquali, has 
a 10 h.p. petrol engine and costs 
about $400 less. 

We bought a Pasquali. It does its 
job effortlessly. It has also opened 
up the whole area of green 
manuring. 

We now grow oats and broad 
beans in winter just so that we can 
chop them up for spring planting. 
Tomatoes seem to thrive in broad 
bean patches. We are careful never 
to hoe too deeply — three or four 
centimetres is enough to create a 
weed mulch on the surface. Deep 
hoeing destroys soil life and is a bad 
idea in our delicate Australian soil. 

For an extra $150 we bought a 
swing chisel plough. We use this for 
digging dripline trenches. Good 
geared hoes are really walking 
tractors designed to be fitted with 
carts, seats, tree spraying equip- 
ment and any manner of homemade 
plough. 

On the Pasquali there are two 
power take-offs. The slowest travel- 
ling speed is about one kilometre an 
hour and the fastest, in high gear 
range, is about 15 kmh. 

What happens if we get more 
land? What comes after a walking 
tractor? A riding tractor, of course! 
You can buy small Japanese made 
tractors for about $4,000. Rotary 
hoes and implements cost extra! 
Apparently they do a good job. 

Avoid ‘‘garden tractors’’. These 
are little more than lawn mowers, 
largely unsuitable for real work. 

What about an old Ferguson? 
These seem to be much beloved by 
many Earth Garden people. A real 


Pasquali rotary hoe with draw bar and chisel plough. 
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Valpadana 10hp diesel hoe 


tractor, ata price you can afford. But 
not for us, we feel, because it is too 
big and clumsy to use in our garden. 
They do have advantages, but for 
the few jobs where you really needa 


tractor, a neighbour will 
oblige. 

Is mechanised weeding for you? 
We estimate that our machine 
halves the time we need to spend in 
the garden. Can you do with a time 
saving like that? 


usually 


They’re weeding the bush 


By Nan Wood 

It was a heritage-wise Sydney cabby who at a stop 
in the harbour traffic, turned to me in mid-sentence with 
“Pm all for saving old buildings. But you know what 
they’re doing now? They’re weeding the bush. A 
woman told me. Weeding it! You ever heard anything so 
mad?” 

“Yes 1 have,” 1 ansvvered vvondering should 1 
disagree, ‘‘and|’m for it.” 

Having dobbed myself in as it were that proved a 
gabby trip. 

‘Glad | mentioned it,” said the cabby grinning as | 
paid him, ‘‘I’d never have knovvn.”” 

The other 77 schooled bush regenerators vvorking 
around Sydney vvould have a similar experience. Having 
gone overboard, paid $100 or thereabouts to complete 
the three months tuition, learnt to correctly apply 100 
latin tags to 100 natives and weeds and slogged ‘‘in the 
field”, pontificating becomes a hazard. 

“Go on,” friends tend to urge, “tell us about the 
Bradley method of weeding.”’ 

Let Joan Bradley herself describe it from her book 
Bush Regeneration of 15 quarto pages published in 
1971. 

“It consists of weeding only,’’ she writes, ‘‘without 
replanting. Its essence is that areas to be weeded are 
selected and their sizes graduated in such a way that 
each is promptly re-colonised and quickly stabilised by 
the spontaneous regeneration of native plants.”” 

Like the cabby you might ask why weed the bush at 
all? The simple answer is that time is on the side of the 
imported or exotic plant. Since 1788, privet, honey- 
suckle, morning glory, ochna, lantana and the trenchant 
grasses kikuyu and buffalo have all but knocked out 
native plants in many bushland areas. Onionweed is 
most difficult to remove. 

The Method helps native plants replace all these 
and other exotics without replanting. Without action the 
more delicate and beautiful Australian flora must 
eventually die out. 

Method weeders do not work with a spade, hoe or 
rake. Hands carefully manipulating a knife or trowel at 
most account for small weeds. 

Miss Bradley’s dictum, ‘‘by golly the students will 
have to work’’, when interviewed on her Method shortly 
before the courses began in 1980, proved prophetic. 
And as with the novice she was then teaching at Lane 
Cove, feet and knees and where to put them attracted a 
constant litany from Method teachers. 

“My novice is concentrating like mad,’’ Joan 
added, ‘‘and completely forgetting her feet. She is so 
nervous and tense one has to remember to tell her 
to “relax”.” 

Relaxing does not come easy to a tyro. My course 
notebook is scarcely decipherable, with cryptic jottings 
like ““go good to bad’’, “natives before weeds’’, ‘‘mind 
sog. Wait. Boots.”” ‘‘Time scale (a) working (b) vvaiting.” 

‘Trowel, butcher”s boning knife, secateurs” is 
heavily underlined. 

Repeated warnings remembered but disregarded in 
the notes as utterly unnecessary resulted in Saturday 
afternoon shouts of ‘‘look, your left foot”, ‘‘ah, hah your 
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knee’’, ‘‘mind your heels’’. 

On Saturday mornings came sharpening of tools on 
a brand new grinding block; remembering to pack 
besides a life-saving thermos of coffee, three plastic 
bags (two for weeds and one for new specimens) and a 
list of plants removed that week from bushland for 
identification at the Royal Botanic Gardens herbarium. 

The two weed bags would undoubtedly fill with 
“‘trad’’ or Tradescantia albiflora (wandering jew), 
buffalo and very important, the flowering heads of free- 
seedling weeds such as fleabane or Erigeron 
floribundus before it could shake its offspring all over 
the works site. 

In the early days one grasped at an inspired 
assurance. ““Every act”” Miss Bradley had told me, “is 
paid in compound interest. To shift buffalo and get a 
carpet of unsown greenhood orchids is very nice 
indeed’’. 

For me it was very nice indeed one sunny afternoon 
to discover in little Rawson Park, Mosman, the sturdy 
pink, red and green spikes of a flowering Darwinia 
fascicularis, triumphant over drought and neglect. 

The check list of rules continually warns and 
informs the trainee to carefully select a site. Wet 
conditions or very dry are unsuitable. Disturbing very 
dry soil adds to an erosion problem. One assesses the 
ratio of weeds to natives in a given patch, choosing the 
correct tool and technique for a weed’s removal. 

Uprooted weeds likely to re-root such as lantana, 
privet and honeysuckle are hung on the nearest 
suitable tree. 

Mulch is carefully preserved. Litter, petals, leaves, 
twigs, branches and fallen logs in all stages of decay 
are full of organisms that hold moisture, stop erosion 
and shield plants from sudden changes in temperature. 

Decaying, they return plant foods to the soil, a 
superb ironic twist of nature. 

One returns mulch and soil in a correct layering, 
brushing away like a careful ““iniun”” visible signs of a 
presence. 

The National Trust of Australia (NSW) has backed 
the Method evolved in the sixties by Joan Bradley, B.Sc 
and her late sister Eileen during a seven year period of 
weeding and observation at Ashton Park and Chowder 
Headland Park near their home at Mosman. 

“The Method is good beyond imagining,’’ is the 
verdict of Mrs Evelyn Hickey, National Trust conservat- 
ionist. The startling results gained by Mosman 
volunteers Joan Bradley had trained, alerted the Trust 
to her work. 

“We first used the Bradley method at Beecroft in 
1976. The Trust was extremely concerned for an area of 
1% hectares where masses of privet were forming a 
dense under-storey and preventing the regeneration of 
blackbutt and blue gum trees. Each square metre 
averaged 10 broadleaved privets. 

“Our concern was that when the large trees died 
there would be no replacements for them. Joan Bradley 
and her partner Miss Toni May taught more weeders in 
what today is a recognised skill, to undertake the job. 

“Closely documented, the Beecroft operation took. 
90 man hours. The following year stray exotics were 


picked up. The reserve is expected to be worked for no 
more than a few hours each year in the future. 

“Even more impressive is the bill. Trust estimates 
show that compared with the price of $12,375 per 
hectare for bush regeneration, an average landscaping 
bill for the same area would be $100,000 and for mass 
planting of trees and grasses $150,000.” 

The cultural advantage is that a total of 90 native 
species found in the reserve, has since risen to 105. 

The trust has trained and pays 60 of the 78 re- 
generators currently working at Kogarah, North 
Sydney, Mosman, Willoughby and Lane Cove, on Trust 
properties and for the past year in the rain forest near 
Taree. A new team will begin at Woollahra in January. 

As described in Bush Regeneration, success in 
weed control means the regeneration of weed-free 
stable bush requiring brief attention once or twice a 
year, mainly in vulnerable spots such as creek banks, 
edges of roads and clearings. 

The Bradley sisters saw that when stable blocks of 
perennial weeds were cleared the result was a 
bewildering regrowth even more difficult to remove than 
the originals. Meanwhile sparse weed patches which 
could have been cleared were later heavily infested with 
weeds. 

An essential of the Method is awareness that 
natives have unexpected power to recolonise ground 
the exotics have taken from them. The environment 
favours plants which evolved in its soil. 

Of exceptional importance was the Bradley 
decision to begin experimenting in 1964 by removing 
scattered weeds only, expecting all the while there may 
be a need to replant with natives. When no replace- 
ments were necessary four years later the sisters knew 
their theories were working. 

Miss Bradley professed astonishment that people 
generally who have read Bush Regeneration are 
bamboozled by one vital ruling. 

“Given a site,” she explained warily, ‘‘within one 
area a heavy infestation of exotics merging with a 
sparse weed area, one begins weeding where the 
weeds are least, later working towards dense weeds. 

“This way the seed of a native previously prevented 
from growing, is given a chance to emerge. But when a 
weed is removed from an area thick with weeds, you 
make room for a weed to replace it. In that way you 
positively aid weed, not bush regeneration.”” 

“Never over-clear’’ is another maxim. One good 
reason is that over-working results in tiring follow-up 
work. 

“Bush regeneration fails if you treat the task like 
gardening,” Miss Bradley added. ““Gardeners expect to 
keep cultivating, not expecting pansies and roses to 
spring up unsown. The naturalist’s approach is to help 
the bush aid the spores of natives already in the soil, to 
germinate.” 

Dated 1964, maps of vveed infestations in Mosman”s 
Ashton Park and Chovvder Headland Park a fevv metres 
avvay, hang in Miss Bradley”s home at the head of Taylor 
Bay. 

“Pm sitting on the only early documentation that 
exists,” she said. ““Councils don’t keep this sort of 
thing.” 

Describing herself as a “very old-fashioned 
scientist and former chemist”” with a thorough 
grounding in experiment and observation, Miss Bradley 
has found that repeatibility is the acid test. Her method 
of regeneration has been found to be repeatable 


anywhere ““as long as the rules are follovved””. 

““Infallibly,” she explained, ““if you do the rough 
clearing in the wrong direction you repeat disaster by 
aiding exotic growth. If you take care and remember the 
precepts you’re always winning. 

“A home gardener bustles. We make every 
movement deliberate. A gardener pushes in a trowel 
and scoops upwards. We push it in vertically and 
towards a weed preferably without displacing soil. We 
never turn the soil. When the weed is removed all sign 
of disturbance is removed and soils replaced right side 
up and in their order.”” 

Four tools do nearly all the work. These are a bulb 
trowel ground sharp at the tip to slide easily into the 
soil, a knife with a very heavy, solid blade kept deadly 
keen; secateurs and more recently a 15 cm broad-nosed 
pair of pliers has been added for pulling out awkward 
roots. For the big stuff there are lopping shears, a 
hatchet for medium-sized privet and a bow saw. 

Each weeder owns and carries the first four tools 
mentioned. The team supervisor is responsible to the 
Trust for a large board bearing a complete set of tools 
already sharpened. 

“The use of a trowel,’’ Miss Bradley said, ‘‘is really 
quite complex. Until we started to teach the Method we 
didn’t realise how much we had learned. We work one 
hand against the other quite a lot. 

“You're feeling down through the soil with a knife 
and leaning on the stem with the other hand, the 
tension denoting when you've got the right pull. 

“Root systems vary with the ground. After 16 years 
just by looking at an exotic I’ve got a darned good idea 
what its roots are doing. 

“Lantana can develop quite a tap root if caught 
between boulders and prevented from extending its 
lateral spread. You may have to twist the taproot like a 
corkscrew. Very successful weeds are highly 
adaptable. 

“Ochna looks like a native and natives can look like 
weeds. For this reason it is essential not to remove any 
plant unless it is identified friend or foe. Wait and take a 
specimen to the Herbarium. 

“I’m absolutely deadly on privets, I've seen so 
many and you ought to see Toni spotting Paddy’s 
Lucerne seedlings about the size of a shirt button.” 

The top of a privet should be lopped. Weeds about 
its base must be carefully removed before attacking the 
roots. Tracing the roots is meticulous and hard work 
which should never be hurried but achieved with the 
least possible disturbance of the soil. 

A few aggressive exotics illustrated by artist Toni 
May are honeysuckle rooting at the nodes and 
displaying wiry taps. Anredera cordifolia or the dreaded 
Madeira vine shows very brittle aerial and ground 
tubers. 

A characteristic kikuyu plant can be either shallow 
or very deeply rooted while couch varies from fragile to 
coarse and shallow to deep rooted. Asparagus, Miss 
Bradley noted, is not as bad as imagined. Removal of 
the crown effectively kills it. 

If climbers have infested trees, cut the stems and 
remove the roots. Pulling a vine from a tree can do more 
damage than leaving it. 

Back strain is an occupational complaint for some 
weeders. Restricted movement of the feet may place an 
unexpected load on the hip area. Leaning forward for 
long periods can prove painful. 

“Excellent vertebrae are the critical things,” Miss 
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Bradley suggested. ‘‘Everything’s fine if you can crawl 
up slopes and bend in two. Spondilitis, arthritis or any 
bone weakness finds you out. 

‘‘Weeders love the work. Each bushland area is 
different with varying natives and new ones returning. 
There are slopes, rocks, ridges, paths. One is rewarded 
all the time.” 

It seems impossible to compute how much urban 
bushland there is to weed around Sydney. One 
suggestion is 35,000 hectares. A great deal of it is 
plagued by privet and lantana. 

“It puzzles me how it got to be so bad all over,” 
Miss Bradley said. ““One vvhole headland at North 
Sydney vvould take a lifetime to vveed after being 
trampled for years by cows when the area was a dairy. 
There is no ground cover but pure vveeds.”” 

The Method makes sense to naturalists and 
scientists. President of the Wildlife Preservation Fund 
in Australia, Vincent Serventy, refers to Ashton”s 25 


hectares of 300 native species as ‘‘Joan Bradley”s 
remarkable Park.” 

In bringing back the native flora, regeneration 
offers honey and pollen to the birds. Betty Malony and 
Jean Walker in their delightful Bush Garden books have 
been inspired to add a section on nectar and pollen in 
More About Bush Gardens. 

Grevilleas, they write, are beloved by birds and 
bees and all the banksias are honey trees. | know that 
lorikeets also swam on Collistemon and all the 
Melaleucas while Blueberry ash which could replace 
privet in Kuring-Gai Park is bliss for currawongs. 


Bush Regeneration, by Joan Bradley, paperback, 15 
pages, is priced at $2.80 (plus postage $1.20) from The 
National Trust of Australia, Observatory Hill, Sydney, 
NSW 2000. However, we bought our copy for $2.20 from 
the Total Environment Centre in Sydney. 


PLANTING FIGS 


By Tony Vlatko 

Noel Carrick”s article Fresh Figs in Earth Garden 30 
was very interesting. | agree they are a luscious sweet. 
In Yugoslavia, my country of birth, as well as in Italy, figs 
are much grown and liked. 

Figs are grown from cuttings, usually from a single 
cutting put in a potting mixture, watered and allowed to 
root. The cutting has to be planted when the fig is 
dormant. This is the method used extensively by 
nurseries in New South Wales. 


Bend two side 
shoots and place 
underground. 
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My mother in Sydney bought a single stem fig from 
a nursery which only grew about 30 centimetres in the 
first year. | also bought a single stem cutting from a 
nursery last year. It nearly died on me in the first season 
because of the dry weather here at Moree and its lack of 
roots — even though | watered it twice a week. It also 
grew very slowly. 

My mother remembered that her father (my 
grandfather) in Yugoslavia used a different method to 
propagate figs from cuttings. He still used to cut them 
when the sap was dormant, but instead of taking a 
single stem, he took a cutting with three branches. He 
would then bend down the two side branches of the 
cutting and bury them underground. This gave 
anchorage to the fig and more root area from which it 
could obtain nourishment. 

She took a cutting with three stems from a friend 
who has a fig tree when it was dormant and planted it 
straight away with two stems underground and watered 
it regularly. The result was that this fig grew bigger in 
the first season than the single stem fig bought from the 
nursery. Two years later the three-stem fig is twice as 
high as the other cutting. 

My mother tells me that the two side stems, once 
placed under the ground, grow into the soil like 
branches, giving the figs stability, a greater root area 
early in life and much better results later on. Fig 
cuttings should be planted out in spring, just before the 
sap Starts flowing freely. 

Many tropical trees that | have placed in my garden 
did not like the Moree winter because of the frosts. Five 
corner fruit looks as though it will not survive and guava, 
custard apple, paw paw and mango all look very sick: 
The next few weeks will tell if they will survive as spring 
is beginning. 

If there is anyone growing fruit and vegetables and 
native plants (other than nurseries) in Narrabri, Moree 
and Inverell, | would like to get in touch with them for an 
exchange of ideas. | have only been growing fruit and 
vegetables organically in the last two years and | still 
have a lot to learn. 

I've been reading Earth Garden for the last year and 
a half and get a lot of pleasure and reference material 
from it. 

Tony Vlatko, 6 Crane Place, Moree, NSW 2400. 


Ross and June Riddett, with their daughters, 
Kellie (aged 6) and Robyn (4) live on a large 
suburban house block in Canberra, keeping 
goats, fowls and rabbits in an urban ““mini-farm”” 
in their backyard. 

They write: 

Contrary to what most people would believe, we 
have found Canberra an ideal place to operate a 
backyard farm in terms of non-interference from 
“‘officialdom’’. The laws on keeping livestock here 
are sufficiently flexible to allow you to keep 
practically any sort of livestock (except for pigs) 
provided they are: (a) housed no closer than 12 
metres to a habitable dwelling and (b) do not 
constitute a nuisance. 

In the five years we have been in our present 
home we have had the privilege of being 
custodians to chooks (mostly home bred), a 
turkey, geese, ducks, rabbits (all home bred), 
bees and Jessica, our beautiful, prolific milk and 
kid producer. 

We have found through trial and error that 
rabbits, chooks and milking goats make an ideal 
mix as far as maximum production and 
compatibility are concerned in a backyard 
environment. 

Goats tend to be rather vvasteful, refusing to eat 
any hay or feed that falls on the ground. But here 
nothing is vvasted. The soiled hay, vvith grass 
clippings, is fed to the rabbits, while the chooks 
make a great welter of being allowed to pick up 
any fallen grains and breaking up the goat dung. 

The rabbits are kept in waist-high hutches in the 
chook pen. Once a week the hutches are cleaned 
by simply scraping out the contents onto the 
chook pen floor below. The chooks have a great 
time scratching through leftovers and breaking it 
up nicely for eventual use on the compost heap. 

We have just been through our second kidding 
with our Saanen doe, Jessica, since acquiring her 
two years ago. In contrast to the first kidding, this 
one was eventful enough for us to consider writing 
a few notes which might be useful to Earth Garden 
readers. 
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You will see from our site plan that our property 
seems to have a split personality because the area 
behind the fence is run as a mini-farm, while the rest 
appears to be your normal lawn-covered allotment. 

The reason for this mix is that the lawn gives our 
two young daughters somewhere clean and dry to play, 
while also providing a regular source of green pick and 
grazing for the goats and other livestock. 
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Goats: Kidding problems 


By June and Ross Riddett 

Jessica, a large four-year-old Saanen doe, has 
shown a tendency to have multiple births (supposedly 
not uncommon in well-fed backyard goats). She had 
twins the first time, triplets the second and this time 
quads. There were no apparent problems with the first 
two kiddings but it has been another story with the 
latest. 

We noticed at three months pregnant that Jessica 
seemed much larger than previously and at four months 
she was enormous to the point where she did not want 
to move unless forced. She became very still in the 
joints (without any sign of swelling) and just sat in her 
shed continually (not that the weather over the last few 
months would encourage anyone to come outside). 

About a week before she was due to kid we took her 
to the vet as her stiffness had become even more 
pronounced, to the point where she was having 
difficulty getting up. The vet said he didn’t think it was 
pregnancy toxemia, but rather plain stress due to the 
large size of the pregnancy. This in turn had caused her 
to have insufficient exercise. 
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He suggested that if she did not kid within four-to- 
five days she should be relieved of the kid (or kids) by 
Caesarian section. He gave her an injection to increase 
her blood sugar level and advised us to feed her 
molasses, glucoden or similar to maintain an adequate 
blood sugar level. 

After five days we were beginning to worry that she 
had not improved and there was no sign of her giving 
birth. The next morning June went to check on her and 
found Jessica had dropped a doe kid and was about to 
give birth to a second. She gave birth to a buck within 
half an hour and this was followed by the afterbirth. As 
there seemed no further activity for the next hour or so 
we assumed (although surprised) that she was having 
twins. 

We went out that afternoon only ta come back to 
find that Jessica had dropped a third kid (a stillborn 
buck) which was still attached to her and had enclosed 
in its birth sack. 

Within 20 minutes of removing the dead kid another 
pair of hooves appeared. | could see that Jessica was 
distressed and did not have enough strength to push 
the kid out (vets call it uteral inertia). After establishing 
that the kid was the right way round, | located its head 


and eased it out of the birth canal by pulling gently on 
the legs and easing the head down with the other hand. 

The kid (a doe) initially made no movement and | 
thought we had lost this one also. | then noticed her 
tongue move slightly and managed to revive her by 
clearing her mouth and nose of mucus and prodding her 
chest gently. She was so weak she could not suckle and 
we only managed to get some colostrum into her by 
using an eyedropper. 

After a couple of hours she had not responded very 
well to being wrapped in a blanket and warmed by the 
fire so we decided to try immersion in warm water (this 
allegedly simulates the kid being in the mother’s 
womb). After 10 minutes we dried her off by vigorously 
massaging her with a towel and using a blow hair dryer. 
This obviously did the trick because she started to 
suckle from a baby’s bottle and has progressed to the 
point where she is now back with her mother. 

Because of her poor condition and apparent 
calcium deficiency (very knobby knees) we gave her a 
crushed calcium tablet in each bottle of milk for the first 
few days. 

Some lessons learnt 

Does in very good condition at mating appear to 
have a tendency towards multiple births; very pregnant 
does need to be exercised regularly; the vet 
recommends after the birth of a second kid that it may 
be advisable to have the doe internally checked for any 
further kids as the stress may cause uteral inertia. This 
would be a good time to call in expert advice or a vet. 

They alvvays insert a suppository or give an 
iniection against infection after an internal examination. 
Kids from multiple births should be checked for calcium 
deficiency (temporary splinting of legs may assist them 
until they are strong enough); very weak kids at birth 
seem to respond vvell to immersion in vvarm vvater 
follovved by thorough drying and massage to stimulate 
circulation. 

This story has also appeared in Goat Notes, 
monthly nevvsletter of the Southern Tablelands Dairy 
Goat Club. Membership is $5.00 yearly. Further details 
from Glynda Bluhm, C/- 4 Dugan Street, Deakin, ACT 
2600. 


Rabbits: Fast fryers 


By Ross Riddett 

Four years ago | decided that as there was little 
prospect of getting onto the land in the near future, | 
should still try to keep some production livestock in my 
suburban Canberra backyard. 

Immediately | thought of the good old Aussie chook 
run that any self-respecting Earth Gardener should 
have. But being a hopelessly addicted carnivore | knew 
that the maximum allowance of 20 hens would not keep 
me in regular meat as well as eggs. What | needed was a 
prolific small (but not too small), inoffensive herbivore. 
What else would fit this criteria but rabbits? 

Being a fairly law abiding citizen, | knew it was an 
offence to keep and breed wild rabbits even in suburbia. 
This led me to consider the merits of keeping New 
Zealand White rabbits. 

For anumber of reasons they are an ideal breed for 
backyarding: 

1. They are considerably larger (mature females 
commonly weigh 10 to 12lbs) than your average wild 
rabbit. And yet officialdom should have no real fear of 
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them getting loose and creating a race of vvild super 
rabbits because their pure white coat and slowness 
would preclude them from surviving but for a short 
time in the vvild. 

2. Being pure vvhite, their pelts make ideal lightvveight 
cloths which can be left white or readily dyed. 

3. They have an excellent food-to-meat conversion 
ratio. 

Pve learnt a lot in those four years of rabbit 
keeping. The first lesson was that you don’t build rabbit 
hutches out of lightweight wooden panelling, especially 
Masonite. Rabbits have very sharp incisor teeth and 
they just love to gnaw at wood (wouldn’t you if you had 
nothing better to do?). Within a week of getting my first 
pair, | was patching up holes in the side of the hutch 
until eventually | sheeted the outside with galvanised 
iron. 

For ease of cleaning the hutch floor should ideally 
be of waist height. As my hutches are in the chook pen, 
this also allows me to provide the roosts for the hens 
underneath. 
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A simple rabbit hutch 


Another point to remember is that rabbits are not 
suited to very hot conditions. For example, they can’t 
pant through their mouths when they are too hot. This, 
combined with their thick fur, can cause them to suffer 
in hot weather. 

In the wild, rabbits retreat to their cool burrows 
during the heat of the day. This heat problem can be 
largely overcome by insulating the walls and the roof; 
providing sufficient cross-ventilation; placing the hutch 
in a shaded place and by providing free access to fresh 
clean water. 

Because rabbits soon tip over a bowl of fresh water, 
I suggest using something like the home-made waterer 
illustrated. 

Rabbits are very clean animals and, when forced to 
live in a confined space, will choose one corner to 
defecate in. If sawdust and/or straw are used for 
bedding, there is no smell and they have a comfortable 
environment in which to live. 

Once a week the droppings can be scraped out, in 
our case directly onto the floor of the fowl pen where 
they are immediately broken up by the hens. Because 
rabbits reingest their faeces, it is fairly seed free (unlike 
horse manure), which means you can put it straight onto 
the garden if you wish. Although it is not as high in 
nitrogen content as, fowl manure, rabbit manure 
compares favourably with that of other livestock. 

Rabbits kept in clean conditions seem to be 
remarkably disease free. | have had only two adults die 
through sickness. In Canberra, at least, myxamotosis 
does not seem to be a problem, probably because there 
are few mosquitoes. In other areas, this problem can be 
handled by using flywire screens across all the 
openings in the rabbit hutches. 

To allow the doe (female rabbit) to have a maximum 
amount of room and for easier cleaning, | prefer to have 
removeable breeding nests. | have found that a five 
gallon drum with half the top of one end cut out makes 
an ideal nest. | place the drum on its side in one corner 
of the hutch about five days before the birth of the 
kittens (baby rabbits). This allows the doe to collect 
sufficient straw and to line the nest with fur from her 
underbelly. This is necessary because the kittens are 
bald at birth. 

The gestation period for rabbits is 30 days and the 
kittens can be weaned in six weeks. This means you 
can theoretically have a 10 weeks turnaround time 
between litters. With a normal litter size of eight, that’s 
a lot of rabbits! 

In reality, four litters per year per doe is quite 
possible. Litter sizes may be reduced considerably 
during the hot summer months as heat affects the 
fertility level of the male sperm. Given good nesting 
facilities and a doe with good mothering instincts, a 
kitten survival rate of 90 per cent is possible. 

The doe should always be taken to the buck (male 
rabbit) to ensure a successful mating, but once mated, 
the doe should be kept in her own breeding hutch. After 
five days, it’s wise to ensure that the doe has conceived 
by putting her back with the buck. If she is pregnant she 
will have nothing to do with the buck. Bucks are 
sufficiently mature at seven months and does at five 
months to mate successfully. 

To maximise production, the young rabbits should 
be demand fed — preferably on scraps such as 
vegetables, stale bread, hay, lawn clippings and weeds 
— for up to three-to-four months. After this their rapid 
growth rate slows. Rabbits slaughtered at this age are 
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Homemade waterer 


known as friers and will generally dress out at 3-4lbs in 
weight. Their meat at this age is particularly tender and 
lean with none of the fat buildup you get with poultry. 

Sexing of young rabbits can be a problem for the 
beginner, but once the technique has been mastered 
there is no problem. By holding the kitten upside down 
on your lap and pressing down just in front of the sex 
organs, one of two things will happen. Either it virtually 
stays the same, except that the slit is emphasised in the 
female, ora small round penis will appear in the male. 

| have been toying with the idea of a colony 
breeding system to suit people who don’t like keeping 
rabbits in small hutches. This would allow a group of 
rabbits to live and breed under fairly natural conditions 
in an area where their burrowing can be controlled. 

| got this idea from a small boy who let his breeding 
pair of rabbits burrow from their chook pen enclosure 
under the concrete slab of the family garage. Almost 
like clockwork every 10-12 weeks a new litter would 
appear from the burrow. This system would allow 
regular harvesting of friers with little maintenance other 
than occasional digging out of the compost and manure. 

Allin all, whichever method you use, one buck and 
two or three dö68 will Supply a family of four people with 
rabbits on a regular basis. 


Drum breeding nest 


brick wedges drum in place 
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THE POULTRY FOREST 


Good, cheap eggs with low work input 
By Max Lindegger 


It is becoming more common for people to keep 
their own poultry again. Chooks are animals most 
people feel they are able to handle and look after. It’s in 
many ways the first step in being more self sufficient. 

Usually feed is bought at a produce store and the 
eggs can be produced for under half the price of shop- 
bought eggs. 

In a permaculture system, we are trying to reduce 
the cost, improve the environment for the animals 
involved and produce a better product. To be success- 
ful in achieving this, you can’t just go out and buy a few 
metres of fencing mesh and put it up. A poultry forest 
should be well planned. The guidelines given are not 
applicable in every instance, but should give you a 
guide to what is possible. 

Before we can start any design we have to ask what 
we expect from such a design. In the case of a poultry 
forest, it would be: 

healthy chooks, 

nutritious eggs, 

low maintenance, 

low feed bill : 

and by-products like roast chicken, pest control, 
manure, etc. 


Healthy chooks 

Today”s poultry farm (egg factory) is usually 
housing a hybrid or an improved White Leghorn under 
conditions which | prefer not to discuss. Hens are 
usually kept for one season and sold after that for 
around $1.00. This is not a bargain; the chooks are 
hardly worthwhile to kill and dress for the table and 
don’t make good layers under free-range conditions. 

What we require is a utility breed, a bird which is 
useful as an egg layer and a meat bird. My personal 
choice would be Langshans or Australorps. Many other 
breeds are useful, but probably hard to find. 

Langshans have been shown to handle our climatic 
conditions very well. They are good converters of 
greens and don’t have many health problems. Egg- 
laying competitions used to be won by this breed 
regularly. 

Good hens near the laying age (‘‘point of lay’’), 
which is about 16 weeks, don’t come cheap. Expect to 
pay about $4.50 per pullet, more for hard-to-get breeds. 
Check your Permaculture newsletter, for sale ads, or 
advertise in local newspapers. Try to buy stock which 
has been kept on open ground, not in a small box or 
cage. 

You don’t have to buy a rooster for every 6-10 hens. 
It is advantageous to have a rooster which is not related 
to the hens. Poultry from the same parentage should 
not be used for breeding purposes since it could result 
in poor chickens (inbreeding). 


Feed 
Commercial feeds available are said to be a 
balanced diet for poultry. However, minerals and some- 
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times medications are added. Usually sold as pellets or 
mash, the feeds are high in protein and ““designed” for 
caged poultry. If you feed your chooks mash you will 
find a lot of the protein content and usually meat meal is 
not consumed. This is the more expensive ingredient in 
poultry feeds and your free range poultry obviously has 
no need for it. 

The chooks have a much better protein supply, live 
protein like grasshoppers, ants, flies, grubs, worms, 
etc. Poultry which has access to live protein and plenty 
of green feed will do very well on only organically grown 
wheat with a small addition of corn in winter for warmth. 
A mixture of greens is of course much better and will be 
the best insurance for healthy chooks. Grit, or ground 
limestone, sea shells, etc, should always be provided 
too — it’s essential for digestion. 

If green feed is in short supply, sprouts may be fed 
instead. Make sure the sprouts are fresh. One very 
necessary ingredient in the diet of poultry is fresh 
water. Poultry cannot survive for long without water. If 
chooks are left without water for about 24 hours they will 
go ‘‘off lay’’ and go into a moult. Keep the water 
container in a shady place. This way algae won’t grow 
so rapidly and the water will stay cooler longer during 
the summer months. 


Poultry shed 

The shed should be designed to make the daily 
chores easy. Don’t forget you will visit your poultry 
every day, possibly a number of times, to feed, check 
the water and collect the eggs. Feed can be stored in 
drums. Allow space for young chickens, etc. 

You want to have small yards of a section of the 
shed to keep breeding pairs separate. It is possible to 
have an arrangement which makes it easy to collect 
eggs and provide feed without having to enter the 
poultry area. 

The shed should allow plenty of sunshine in from 
the front (facing to the north) and have the west wall 
insulated or shaded by trees to prevent heat exhaustion 
on hot days. A concrete floor well covered with sand or 
sawdust is ideal. It makes cleaning easy and hygiene is 
very important. 

The overhang of your poultry shed should be suffic- 
ient to keep all rain out. Should the litter get wet it has to 
be changed immediately. 


Straw yard 

The straw yard is very important in keeping poultry 
the permaculture way. It is a very productive part of your 
property and requires a minimum of maintenance. The 
straw yard is heavily planted with fruit and nut trees, as 
well as so-called poultry forest plants. 

Most, if not all fruit trees are suitable for this area. 
Preference should be given to trees which do get at 
times an over-abundance of fruit the average home- 
steader can’t cope with. Examples would be mulberry 
and persimmons. Quite often the fruits are much liked 
by poultry and will be a main part of the diet during the 
fruiting period. 

The straw yard would also be a good choice for 


trees which need a constant supply of fertiliser, like 
bananas. All fruit trees should be interplanted with the 
poultry forage plants. Good examples are the pigeon 
pea, Leucaena and all wattles. Two types of pigeon 
peas are available, one a self-shattering and one a non- 
shattering type. For a poultry forest, the self-shattering 
variety has obvious advantages. Don’t pay incredible 
prices like $5.00 for pigeon peas. Seeds are available 
from Permaculture and some organic groups’ 
seedbanks for much less and grow very easily and 
quickly. You can plant them in-situ (before introducing 
any poultry). 

Leucaena seeds and foliage (see box) makes a 
good protein feed too, as long as it is not fed exclusive- 
ly. This would, in the described system, be very 
unlikely. Leucaena is manufactured in the Phillipines as 
a popular ingredient in poultry feeds (about 5 per cent 
dry weight). It contains a lot of carotene (vitamin A), 
which improves the yolk colour of eggs. 

While wattles (Acacia species) are not commonly 
considered a poultry feed, | find chooks like the seeds 
very much. A wattle like the Queensland silver wattle (A. 
podalyciifolia) will provide about 1.5 kg of seeds each 
year. Areas overgrown with wattle could be incorpor- 
ated into the poultry forest with advantage. The most 
common wattle is probably the Sally wattle (A. 
melanoxylon). 

Trees providing shade or shelter from wind can be 
chosen to provide food for your poultry. Eucalyptus 
torreliana (Kadali) is a unique tree. It is very wind 
resistant and also, in our subtropical climate, an 
excellent bee forage. Once the flowers are no more 
attractive to bees, huge numbers of beetles are 
attracted, which are liked by chooks. 

Annuals can be sown in the straw yard too. They 
would have to be protected during the initial growing 
stage. Suitable plants would be sunflower, amaranth (a 
plant which will be hopefully soon recognised as a 
valuable food source for humans too), buckwheat and 
many other grains. Seeds are broadcast Fukuoka-style 
and don’t need any maintenance. All legumes (beans 
and peas of all scrts) are good too. 

In a well-designed poultry forest we include herbs 
and supplement feed plants as well. A good book for 
herbal care of poultry is Herbal Handbook for Farm and 
Stable by Juliette de Bairacli Levy. Plants which should 
be included in the poultry forest are: mustard (Chinese 
mustard is excellent), parsley (for vitamin OC), 
chickweed, comfrey, dandelion, flatweed, fennel, 
wormwood, rosemary and hyssop. You may want to 
keep these plants fenced off from poultry, but keep 
them close in case they are needed. 

As the name straw yard implies, the area is heavily 
mulched. Not only straw is suitable of course. Most 
organic materials are suitable: sawdust, shavings, 
grass, small branches, pine needles, weeds, etc. The 
trees would be heavily mulched. The mulch should be 
covered with flat stones or other ““rough”” mulch like old 
fence posts, heavy branches and boards. This will stop 
the chooks from scratching all the mulch away from the 
trees. 

The pest problem is much reduced. Beetles and 
grubs don't have much of achance. Grasshoppers don’t 
live long either. Trees with a short life expectancy, like 
wattles, live longer, since chooks will reduce the possi- 
bility of borer attack. 

A gate (2a) is provided to make it possible to let 
poultry out into open range should this be desired. If 
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1) poultry, 2) straw yard and 3) growing yards. 


this gate is located low ona hill, it will make a good pick- 
up point for ready-to-use, well fertilised and mixed 
mulch for the annual garden and the fruit and nut tree 
orchard. 


Growing yards 

The design shownallows for three ‘‘growing yards’’. 
This is possibly the minimum number of yards for an all 
year rotation. One yard would be grazed by poultry, one 
growing/harvesting and another sown/growing. The 
areas are wide enough (and the gates — 3a — big 
enough) to allow access for a Wallace Soil Recondi- 
tioner to work the area and plant a crop by handseeding 
or, when available, with the Wallace Sod Seeder. 
Obviously any crop could be grown in such well 
fertilised, seed-free soil. | suggest the growing of staple 
foods like grains (corn, amaranth), legumes (beans, 
peas) or root crops (potatoes); along the lower 
boundary fences, a permanent crop (3b) should be 
grown to make use of any runoff of nutrients. Any tree 
crop like citrus, Queensland (Macadamia) nuts, guavas, 
bananas, etc, etc, is suitable. The fencing as shown is 
parallel to the contour to reduce the possibility of 
erosion. 


Fences 

Fences are something that poultry keepers don’t 
seem lo be in any agreement with. Obviously some 
chooks are better flyers than others and need higher 
fences (or the one wing feathers clipped). Fences are 
an expensive item and | feel permaculturists should 
agree to some standard mesh size. This would make 
bulk buying (and big savings) possible. A 5 ft high fence 
with a 2 inch mesh would keep most adult birds 
contained. Again, feedback is needed. Mesh should be 
buried and fence posts used, creosoted to prevent 
rotting 


Diseases 

“Commercial poultry are the most unhealthy of the 
domestic animals ...’’ Read a book on commercial 
poultry keeping and you probably will never keep any 
chooks. In a system as described you will have losses 
too, but very few and usually because good stock is 
hard to come by and not enough fresh blood is around 
to preven! inbreeding. The following treatments are 
hardly accepted veterinarian practices, but | have used 
them with great success. | don’t know which ingredient 

(continued on page 32) 
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1982 Astrological calendar and 
moon planting guide 
$2.00 posted from Thomas, Mt 
Cougal Road, West Burleigh, Qld 
4219. 

Another year begins. Thomas’ 
calendar appears, with times to 
plant for best fertility. 

He warns that 1982 is a “2” 
year, the number of the moon. ‘‘A 
year in which problems will not 
be solved by use of logic and 
power. Acceptance and co- 
operation will be the keys to suc- 
cess and well-being this year.”” 

Wholesale rates of $1.50 per 
calendar, apply for quantities of 
five or more copies. 
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Numby Numby Earthworms 
Rollands Plains, NSW 2442 
Phone (065) 85 8239 

Imagine Peter Rodgers and Karen 
McLean knee high in masses of 
squirming, jumping red wrigglers 
(Lumbricus rubellus) earthworms up 
there at Numby Numby! But how do 
they count out 500 or 1,000 worms 
when the orders come in? 

They are asking $6.50 per hundred 
and $12.00 per 1,000 worms, 
including a pamphlet on worm care, 
sent by surface mail anywhere in 
Australia (add an extra $1.00 per 500 
worms for airmail). The least we can 
do is to take some off their hands. 

But be warned. These little earth- 
worms are fast breeders and will 
double their population every six to 
eight weeks provided you give them 
enough moisture and nutrition. 
You'll just have to let them out to 
enrich and aerate your compost and 
garden soil — or start making worm- 
burgers! 


Mont Eltham Stoves 
Pot Belly Stoves 

176 Settlement Road, Thomas- 
town, Victoria 3074. Phone (03) 
466 1233. 

Ten years on from our listing in 
KEY in Earth Garden No 2 (page 
25), Barry Burrowes has moved 
into a new factory and showroom 
where he is selling a range of 
elegant English, Swedish and 
French stoves which burn wood, 
coal and solid fuels. 

These include old fashioned 
Victorian and Edwardian designs 
in cast iron like the Esse, replicas 
made by De Dietrich with sculp- 
tured cast iron, the beautiful Petit 
Godin heater and modern 
cookers like the Countess and 
Columbian in vitreous enamel, 
also made by Esse. 


SEED SWAPS 

| would like to obtain some seeds 
of the Stone Pine (Pinus pinea), the 
edible pine nut. | have seeds of 
Callistomon citrinis and viminalis 
(red bottle brush). 

Yours faithfully, Maria Diemar, 27 
Kent Gardens, Soldiers Point, NSW 
2301. 


Broad bean seeds, a handful or 
half a kilo. These are naturally 
grown (organic) seeds from plants 
which developed the usual attacks 


of ““chocolate spot”” and ‘‘sooty 
mould” but overcame them to 
mature to good plants. Maybe novv 
that they ve had these ““vvogs”, they 
might have a resistance to them. 

Please send large envelope SAE 
to Doug Marsden, 48 Aintree Rd, 
Glen lris, Victoria 3146. 
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The Fragrant Garden 

Portsmouth Rd, Erina, NSVV, 
2250. Catalogue $1.50. 

After two years, we recently 
caught up with Michael & Jan 
Bailes at The Fragrant Garden 
and finally met their lovely 
daughter Elizabeth, who is 
already 18 months old! 

We browsed through the 
marvellous circular mudbrick 
gallery with its rooftop of herbs 
(see EG29, page 47), crammed 
with books, pot pourris, soaps, 
fragrant oils, herb teas, seeds 
and plants and walked around the 
marvellous herb and cottage 
gardens which surround it. 

If you can’t visit them at Erina, 
you can still get their illustrated 
40 page catalogue, with its 350 
varieties of herbs (8 basils and 17 
mints for example) and books 
about these old fashioned 
fragrant plants. 
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Pigmy Goose 


WILDLIFE 
Publications available from 
National Parks and Wildlife 


Service, PO Box N189, Grosvenor 
Street, Sydney, NSW, 2000. 

Full colour posters (89cm x 
53.5cm) of, for example, 
Mammals of NSW, Finches of 
Australia, Wildflowers of NSW 
and Australian Parrots, Lorikeets 
and Cockatoos at $1.00 each (plus 
postage 50c for one and $1.00 for 
two or more), Wildlife information 
booklets of 12 pages on Parrots, 
Koalas, Endangered Flora, 
Wombat and Emu, at 45 cents 
posted or 20c each and 45c 
postage for two or more and a 
wide range of books on National 
Parks and Aborigines. 

Send for a list of publications, 
or buy them over the counter at 
the Sales Centre, 1st floor, 189 
Kent Street, Sydney. 
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THE BOTANIC ARK 
Cnr Copeland and Sutton Rds, 
Warragul, Victoria 3820 
Phone: (056) 23 5268 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

Hi, from Gippsland. Is there any- 
one out there looking for white 
oaks, cherry guavas, Coulter's pine, 
Swiss stone pine, honey locust and 
carobs, etc, almost ad infinitum? 

Good. I've been looking, finding, 


selecting and propagating these 
and many, many more. 
On March 21-22, 1982, the 


autumnal equinox, I’m opening my 
home as a small plant nursery, The 
Botanic Ark. Thereafter, it will only 
be open on Sundays or by appoint- 
ment, via phone or post. 

I’m not interested in being a busy- 
ness man or in running a plant 
supermarket. My purpose will be to 
collect, preserve and propagate 
from select species of useful plants, 
preferably those already acclima- 
tised to Victorian conditions. In 
time, two of everything available will 
be on display. 

I'm interested in meeting anyone 
interested in resource conservation 
or "alternative agriculture’. As a 
trained naturalist/botanist, | am 
available as a consultant. All forms 
of barter will be considered and I'm 
especially interested, at present, in 
sources of unusual specimens and 
seeds. 

Hoping to see and be able to help 
some of you, soon, Steve La Valley. 
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TOOLS 
as stocking books, 
solar equipment and herb and 
mt vegetable seeds, Going Solar has 
a small range of tools which are 
hard to find. They include adze, 
block splitter, timber wedge, 
| crowbar, trenching shovel, hay 
fork, auger and scythe. Send 
large envelope SAE for price list 
(or visit). 
Going Solar, 
320 Victoria Street, 
North Melbourne, Victoria 3051. 
Phone (03) 328 4123. 


As well 
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Heritage 


Agreement 
Scheme 
Booklet available from: 
Director General, Depart- 


ment of Environment, GPO 
Box 667, Adelaide, SA 5001 


If you own land in South Australia, you should 
check the incentives offered by the Department of 
Environment before you clear the scrub or bush. 

A scheme aimed at retaining native vegetation 
offers a possible reduction in rates, or a subsidy 
for fencing, plus advice and assistance. You enter 
into an agreement, which may be passed on to 
future owners of the land. 

The land is assessed, taking into account the 
occurrence of rare or endangered plants and 
animals as well as the ‘‘value to be gained. in 
keeping island-like remnants of native habitat 
linked with larger scrub areas to allow movement 
of wildlife’’ (sounds like a habitat corridor to me). 
Landscapes which contain items of Aboriginal or 
European cultural significance will also be 
considered under this scheme. 
(Suggested by Jean and John Jarvis) 


TREE SEEDS 
More addresses for tree seeds. 


Billabong parts 
We own a Billabong ram, for 
which we recently needed parts. 
For the record, please note that 
parts are no longer stocked by 
John Danks and Son Pty Ltd, 


Alexandria (EG31, p43), but are 
now available from: 

Danks Engineering, 621 White- 
horse Road, Mitcham, Victoria 
3132. Phone (03) 874 7600. 

— Jan and Phil Keese, Dal- 
rymple Heights, Qld. 
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Send SAE for price list. Kandelka 
Native Seeds, PO Box 229, Bowral, 
NSW 2576. H. Grant’s Australian 
Seeds, Sandra Place, Dubbo, NSW 
2830. Bushland Flora, PO Box 118, 
Scarborough, WA 6019. 

— Regards, John and Marion 
Spooner, Mudgee, NSW. 


Nindethana Seed Service, 
Narrikup, WA 6326 (not Wellington, 
NSW, as listed in EG 32). A big range 
of seeds of Australian native shrubs 
and wildflowers. 


is the one which does the trick. 

A common disease, mainly in chickens, is 
coccidiosis. The chicks usually have blood-stained, 
runny droppings. | feed the chickens some garlic, 
comfrey and parsley. | also provide them with fresh 
water with 1-2 drops of ““Field-pack”” and after, honeyed 
water (sweet red wine is said to be good too). 

Another problem with chickens is worms. | feed the 
chickens garlic, the tops and all, and the leaves of horse 
radish. Other very useful herbs and plants are carrot, 
wormwood, elder leaves and raw parsley. Most 
diseases are picked up from the ground. So it is best to 
put the chooks onto new ground, or the old ground 
should be turned by spade and lined. 

Eggs are an excellent source of vitamins and 
minerals. Two standard eggs (56 gm) contain 12 gm 
protein, 150 calories, 56 mg calcium, 2.4 mg iron, 205 mg 
phosporous, 129 mg potassium, 10001.U. of vitamin A, 10 
mg B1, 0.35 mg B2 and traces of niacin. The yolk also 
contains vitamins E and K. Battery eggs can be 70 per 
cent lower in vitamin B12 and 50 per cent lower in folic 
acid than free range eggs. Research in Oslo has shown 
that battery eggs are much more likely to have anti- 
biotics and the residues of hormone injection and other 
drugs. 

You can’t buy free-range eggs in Queensland (it is 
not legal to sell them). If you want good healthy eggs 
you will have to keep your own chooks. | hope this 
information will help you to get started in chooks. Any 
feedback would be much appreciated. 

Reprinted with permission from Permaculture 
Nambour Newsletter, Summer-Autumn, 1981.) 
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NOTES 

Permaculture Nambour may be contacted at PO 
Box 650, Nambour, Qld, 4560. They have a seed bank, 
nevvsletter, meetings and field days of interest to 
anybody in the area. Send SAE for details. 

National Permaculture Association, 37 Goldsmith 
Street, Maryborough, Victoria. Send SAE for the 
address of your local permaculture group, or $10.00 for 
four issues of the quarterly magazine, Permaculture, 
edited by Terry White. 

The One-Straw Revolution, Masonobu Fukuoka, 
Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pennsylvania, 1978. 

Herbal Handbook for Farm and Stable, Juliette de 
Bairacli Levy, Faber and Faber, London, first published 
1952. 

Wallace Soil Reconditioner. Send SAE to Geoff 
Wallace, RMB 1059A, via Wodonga, Victoria, 3690. 

Permaculture One, David Holmgren & Bill Mollison 
(U.S. edition) and Permaculture Two, Bill Mollison, are 
available for $8.00 each posted from Tagari Publications, 
PO Box 96, Stanley, Tasmania, 7331. See particularly 
Free-range poultry design in PC2. 
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LEUCAENA (Leucaena leucocepala). 
Evergreen legume, tropical. 
Origin: Peru and nearby areas. 

Leucaena is currently being given the status ofa 
‘miracle’ plant rather the way jojoba was a couple 
of years ago. 


It is a quick-growing, tropical and sub-tropical 


legume tree, drought resistant, reaching 20 
metres in height and a good source of protein, 
being 25-30 per cent of fodder browsed or 
consumed, equal to lucerne. 

But there are warnings about its use as fodder, 
except for cattle, which have put on 2kg a day in 
trials when fed on leucaena. It must be fed in 
moderation (not more than 30 per cent of intake) 
because of its mimosine content, which can cause 
hair loss in non-rumen animals. However, this 
effect is said to be avoided if the leaves are fed 
dry. 

EG reader Robert Lang tells us that horses and 
sheep cannot tolerate the feed, which is toxic to 
them. 

Also, opinions differ on whether or not leucaena 
is suitable for fowls. They seem to enjoy foraging 
for dropped leaves, but it is said to retard their 
sexual maturing. 

Obviously, a lot more needs to be known before 
anybody can safely feed leucaena to livestock for 
long periods, or on a regular basis. There is no 
argument that it is an excellent shade tree, good 
for windbreaks, soil improvement and preventing 
erosion, is good timber and an excellent mulch. 

Another drawback is that seeds need to be 
inoculated to get the nodules started for nitrogen 
production. 

Seeds of four varieties of leucaena — Peru, 
Cunningham, El Salvador and Hawaiian Giant — 
are available from Forest Edge Nursery and 
Cunningham type from Phoenix Seeds, Tasmania. 


Land Lines is a free service for 
Earth Garden readers, who must 
give their full name and address as 
proof of their sincerity. They also 
have the responsibility to 
thoroughly check all deals 

Please keep listings to 50 
words, plus name and address. 


land 


Wanted: Young couple with their own 
caravan to live in who would like to live 
and garden and do their own thing ona 
cattle property in Callide Valley in 
Central Queensland. Free. In return, 
keep homestead in fruits and vege- 
tables. Good soil and plenty of good 
water. No drugs or drink. 

Anyone interested write to Alan & 
Sybil Rideout, Box 188, Biloela, Qld, 
4715. 


lines 


There are two blocks of land for sale 
next door to ours. They are 17 acres for 
$25,000, and approximately 100 acres for 
$65,000. This land has been newly sub- 
divided and as of mid-October 1981, 
pegged and surveyed. It is about 6 km 
west of Nimbin and semi-cleared with 
regrowth and rainforest. The 100 acres 
fronts onto a sizeable creek. 

Contact N. Eaton, Stony Chute, via 
Nimbin, NSW, 2480. 


We have 10 acres in a corner of an 1100 
acre property owned by a community 
and have a house, garden, goats, 
chooks, dog and everything that goes 
with this, for example pump, motor, car 
and hassles. We are looking for care- 
taker/partner(s) to live here, either 
temporarily or permanently, so that 
neither party is tied to this one horizon 
365 days of the year. We are two Librans 
and one child of 7 who have lived here 7 
years and are fairly well established. You 
need not be affluent. The basic require- 
ments are a strong back for monotonous 
chores, a love of animals, mechanical 
aptitude and a sense of responsibility. 

For further info, write to V. & R. 
Corcilius, ‘‘Utopia’’, PO Brooweena, 
Qid, 4620. 


For sale, 5 acres of bushland in the 
Daylesford district of Victoria, ideal for 
mudbrick building, permit available, 4 
miles from Daylesford township, one 
mile from mineral spring. Asking $8,000, 
O.N.O. 

For further details, please write to Ivan 
Maronian, 14 Bell Street, Ocean Grove, 
Victoria, 3226. Phone (in vvorking hours) 
(052) 26 3332. 


VVanted: 10 acres plus, either freehold, 
co-op or tenancy-in-common. We are a 
family of five and | survive on the Invalid 
Pension with Workers’ Comp. We breed 
Australian native birds and Janeane 
cares for kids. We would prefer the 
coastal areas north of Sydney, although 
cost will be our main guide. Our 
maximum would be around $5,000, 
although we could take terms if not too 
hefty. We have farmed up to 80 acres 
before and know what lies ahead. 

Sincerely yours, Cam & Janeane Pratt, 
15 Mahogany Place, Macquarie Fields, 
NSW, 2564. 


We are looking for an energetic, keen, 
farm-oriented man, 40-60, with independ- 
ent means, who would like to be part of a 
group of stable people who are building 
up a farm property in an area outside 
Murwillumbah, NSW. We will provide 
accommodation and he will be able to 
earn quite a good income from produce 
grown. There is already a caretaker 
couple on the property, but their farming 
knowledge is limited. The farm is fully 
equipped with good water and good irri- 
gation. 

Enquiries to J. Strange, 5/22 Isedale 
Street, Lutwyche, Qld, 4030. 


Healesville-Toolangi: two shares for 
sale in a 180 acre co-operatively owned 
property 112 hours drive north east of 
Melbourne. Shares include a 2 bedroom 
house in good condition (requires some 
finishing) with electricity, hot water, tele- 
phone available. Also included is co- 
operatively owned machinery, such asa 
tractor, slasher and chainsaw. There is 
an ongoing levy of $25.00 per week per 
share for mortgage repayment and 
upkeep. We are asking $22,500 ono. 

Contact lan and Jan Locke, 57 Green 
Street, Richmond, Victoria 3121 or phone 
Jan at (03) 429 2536 during business 
hours or lan and Jan after hours at (03) 
429 4483. 


We are interested in obtaining a small 
property in the south west of Western 
Australia (around 5 acres or even 
smaller). Would be prepared to buy, 
lease or rent. Our plan is to grow 
lavender for limited commercial 
purposes and we would prefer the 
Bridgetown area. Can anyone help us 
realise this dream? 

Lal Gregg & Rosemary Tang, 7 Ornum 
Place, North Innaloo, Perth, WA, 6018. 
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Wanted: 10 acres or more with running 
creek. We are a family of 6 kids, two 
dogs, one cat and Mum and Dad. 
Obviously, finances are limited. Would 
prefer the area around Murwillumbah, 
NSW, or just south, to be near family. 
Would want electricity for washing! 

Chris & Mark Prior, C/- Kin Kin, Qld, 
4571. 


Wanted: a share in a land co- 
operation. We can pay up to $4,000. We 
are: Carry, 37, design engineer, product 
designer, teacher arts, crafts and history 
of art, sculptor; and Carla: 35, jack of all 
trades. We are pretty handy with heads 
and hands and very down to earth 
idealists. We believe in living in harmony 
with nature and people. 

In the next few months we'll be 
building our motorised campervan, 
selling most of our stuff and will start 
travelling around Australia in May. We 
will keep going until we find our spot. 
Drug, drink or religious freaks need not 
answer. We will reply to all letters. 

Please write with full details to: Carry 
and Carla van Empel, PO Box 256, Wol- 
longong East, NSW 2500. 


Our home in Tasmania is for sale. 
Sitting in the ““Green Hills’’ just out of 
Stanley on the north west coast, it 
enjoys a mild, frost-free climate and a 
stunning coastal panorama. The house 
is 80-100 years old, 27 squares, with 4 
bedrooms and in a very sound condition. 
It sits in rolling farmland with no 
immediate neighbours and ultimate 
privacy from 10ft Cypress hedges. The 
block is % acre of deep red loam, with 
numerous trees, vegie garden, chook 
run, strawberry patch, with 40 inch 
rainfall. We are asking around $42,000. 

Write to J. Russell, PO Box 16, Stanley, 
or feel free to ring (004) 58 1258 


Elderly couple on 22 acres bush 
property, 5km from Castlemaine, 
Victoria, would like Earth Garden type 
person or couple to ‘share and care’. We 
can offer a 9 square building (former 
kiosk) with one big room with French 
windows and bare furnishings, rent free, 
but charge for electricity, gas and water. 
There is % acre of organically-grown 
vegetables, berries in season and one 
acre orchard with some fruit. We are 
happy to share our produce. 

People interested must have some 
income to live on, be it dole or pension, 
as job opportunities are scarce. Must 
chop own firewood, plenty available on 
property. We want some occasional help 
with weeding and watering the garden. 
Need people who love animals, 
especially cats. We also need somebody 
reliable to look after ‘Bienvenu’ to 
enable us to go away occasionally for a 
day or a week. Main condition: we must 
get on with each other. Trial period in a 
spare room in our house is possible. 

Write: W. & l. Knothe, ‘Bienvenu’, RSD 
Barkers Creek, Victoria, 3451. Phone 
(054) 74 2457. 


We want to start a new life in your 
wonderful country. But we could do with 
a little help. We need a job, a home and 
maybe some other information. He: Cor 
(30) draughtsman; she: Lita (29) 
bookkeeper. Every response is 
welcome! 

Mr & Mrs Lobker, Kerkstraat, 2295 LD 
Kwintsheul, The Netherlands. 


We have for sale our 912 acre banana 
plantation, near Taree on the north coast 
of NSVV. The northerly aspect has good 
volcanic soil and a permanent spring. 
The bananas cover 5 acres, plus vve have 
a number of pawpaw, mango, peach 
trees and passionfruit vines that 
supplement our income, and other fruit 
İrees for our home needs. 

Included in the sale is a LWB 
Landcruiser 4VVD, registered until Sept 
1982, an on site caravan vvith gas stove 
and frig, an ethylene ripening room and 
plant and equipment. VVe have an 
opportunity to return to Nevvcastle to 
finish education, so ’The Bananas’ is for 
sale at $52,000. 

For further details, write to Phillip & 
Lucy Mcintyre, 14 Campbell Street, 
Taree, NSW, 2430. Phone (065) 52 3414. 


I am a single Libran lady of 29 who 
seeks a busy and harmonious life vvith 
people, plants and the earth in the north- 
eastern coastal region of NSVV. Have a 
strong belief in the Permaculture 
philosophy and seek experience in its 
practical application. Hold Cert of 
Landscape Design. | would like to hear 
from folk who could do with a keen hand 
on their land in return for company, food 
and shelter. Finances are limited. 

In Spirit, Billie. Write to Ms B. Fort, 12 
Staniland Avenue, Malvern, Victoria, 
3144. 


If anyone is interested, | have two 
adjoining blocks about % acre under 
lease, each with a dwelling. They are in 
the old gold mining town of Swamp Oak, 
in the mountains east of Tamworth, 
NSW. Will sell with furniture and other 
items. $4,000. 

Write: B. Ingram, 6 Providence Rd, 
Ryde, NSW 2112. Phone (02) 807 6785. 


For sale: 30 acres, about 8 acres bush, 
10 acres blackberries, 12 acres pasture 
at Weegeena on the River Mersey, near 
Deloraine, Tasmania. Quiet, mountain 
scenery, good access road, home sites, 
plenty of water, good soil, power and 
phone reasonably close, small shack, 
waterhole. $14,000. 

lan Colvin, Robert Street, Exton, Tas- 
mania 7257. Phone (003) 62 2718. 


My lady and | are looking for another 
place to live. We also have two German 
Shepherd pups, more human than most 
humans we know. We have always lived 
on farms and are looking for someone 
who needs assistance on their farm be it 
tree planting, fencing, building or 
gardening. We both ride horses and l can 
drive a 4 wheel drive or motor bike. Elise 
is a great cook and wonderful with kids. 
We don't require permanent residence. 
Our aim is to help other people who have 
made the break achieve their goals, 
while extending our skills and 
knowledge. 

Write to John & Elise Palethorpe, 
‘Talaringa’, Tallbudge Rd, West 
Burleigh, Qld, 4219. 


Land wanted. | am a 29 year old guy, 
vegetarian, non-smoker, non-drinker, 
Looking for a few acres to lead my own 
lifestyle, to pursue self-sufficiency, 
living in harmony with nature around 
like-minded people. | would prefer a 
dwelling of some kind with permanent 
water (electricity not essential). 
Between $5,000-$10,000. | am interested 
in hearing from communities, co-ops or 
any other proposals. 

Please write to Peter McDade, PO Box 
30, Forbes, NSW, 2871. 


We are an active couple in our early 
forties who would very much like to join a 
co-op or community of loving, sensitive 
people. She is French and is qualified in 
acupuncture, remedial massage and 
four languages, as well as experienced 
in spinning and weaving. He is 
Australian and qualified in woodworking, 
fitting and turning, welding etc. Hobbies 
include leather and woodwork, building 
antique firearm replicas. We would love 
to hear from any community group who 
would be interested in having us join 
them in the near future. He has just left 
CSIRO after 12 years. We are both 
disgusted with the system and long to 
escape from it. 

Please write: Peter & Carel Rangott, 6 
Holyman Street, Scullin, ACT, 2614. 
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For sale: 360 acres of virgin bush 
(some cleared land), 30 miles north of 
Tamworth, NSW. Including permanent 
creek fed by two springs and 20 acres of 
bush poles. There is an abundance of 
Cypress pine, wildlife and breathtaking 
views. Financial problems force this 
sale. Price $30,000 (negotiable). 

All enquiries to Leonie Deuis, ‘‘Hill- 
crest’’, Church Lane, Castlereagh, NSW 
2750. 


Ex-sailor, ex-beekeeper, 47 years old, 
intends to set up self-sufficiency 
lifestyle. Have small income and some 
capital. | will be travelling north starting 
about April 1982, looking for ““the place” 
and vvould like to hear from Earth Garden 
people vvhom 1 could visit before and 
during my travels. If anyone is interested 
in joining me on the trip, by truck and 
caravan, please write. 

Dick Cumming, 14 Smith Street, Yea, 
Victoria 3717. 


Wanted: land, preferably without build- 
ings and uncleared. | don’t mind its 
whereabouts as long as it has permanent 
water. I'm not a millionaire but would like 
to live on my own land in the future. 

Please contact Tina Gerrits, PO Box 
837, Manly, NSW 2095. 


Is there a Christian community that 
would like three more members? | am 37 
and my children are aged 10 and 12. | 
have experience in organic gardening 
and animal husbandry. My hobbies are 
spinning, weaving, tapestry, plus the 
usual sewing and knitting. My house is 
on the market and we are looking for a 
caring community that we can become a 
part of. 

Heather Hardy, 113 Gt Western High- 
way, Woodford, NSW 2778. 


Friends of ours who live overseas are 
subdividing a large estate in northern 
NSW, adjoining rainforest ranges, at 
Upper Eden Creek, 20 minutes’ drive 
from Kyogle and no more than one hour 
each from Lismore and Nimbin. By 
March they will have for sale an old farm- 
house with 30 acres for about $48,000 and 
a 25 acre block for less than $20,000, both 
with creek frontage. Two large blocks 
suitable for multiple occupancy may be 
for sale later. 

Anyone interested please get in touch 
with Eva or Ranier Taeni at Yulunga, PO 
Nimbin, NSW 2480. Phone (066) 89 7231. 


We would like 4 persons (any age over 
16, or couples) to join our germinating 
permaculture mixed farm amid 40 acres 
of bushland in the hills (east side of the 
Great Divide), 8 miles out of Drake, 70 
miles west of Lismore, NSW. To stay in 
extended family situation with a view to 
permanent residence. 

For further information, please send 
SAE to Dianne and Martyn, 
‘‘Cumbungi’’, Drake, NSW 2470. 


We will be moving north early in 1982 
and wonder if any would-be Earth 
Gardeners who cannot escape urban 
living would be interested in buying our 
house. İt is on a Yard acre block in a 
bushland setting on the southern slopes 
of the Dandenongs, one mile from 
shops, schools, trains to Melbourne and 
20 minutes’ drive from Dandenong or 
Monash. The 15 square modern fibro 
house has all mod cons and septic 
drainage. There are varied fruit trees, 
chestnuts and soft fruits as well as a 
vegetable garden and hen house. No 
room for goats or sheep. 

If you would like to know more, write to 
John or Pat Browne, 14 Belmont Avenue, 
Upwey, Victoria 3158, or phone (03) 
754 7887. 


We have almost 23 acres with a large 
Queenslander on Minden Range, half-way 
between Brisbane and Toowoomba. 
There are 3 dams and a fresh spring, 
generator, water pump and LP gas. 
Power is available at a price, phone here 
soon. Unfortunately, we must sell. Price 
$49,000. 

Sincerely, Cass & Coral Gascoigne, 
MS 435, Rosewood, Qld, 4340. 


We would like to inform you of our 
newly developing community, 1,300 
acres of land in the Richmond Ranges, 
NSW. The land forms the head of a valley 
with a permanent creek, with varying 
landscapes from forested to clean flats. 
We are looking for shareholders on a 
tenants in common basis, shares costing 
$5,500, starting with 10 shares. Our aims 
are towards self sufficiency through soft 
technology and good times. We look 
forward to visits from like-minded 
people, from babies to grannies. All 
welcomed. 

Yours in Peace, Phil Miller, Mookima. 
Write C/- PO Rapville, NSW 2470 for 
directions. 


I am seeking two or more persons, 
male or female, with the intention of 
buying some bushland in the Blue 
Mountains of NSW, or wherever, where 
we can build our own mudbrick houses, 
grow our own food, help each other and 
yet respect our private lives. Must be 
responsible, creative, self-reliant and 
real lovers of nature and the bush. 

Joe Barzel, 37 Woodlands Rd, 
Ashfield, NSW, 2131. Phone (02) 799 1216, 
after hours. 


For sale, three parcels of land in the 
Granite Belt of Queensland, one 63 acres 
and cottage, fruit trees established at 
$60,000, another 30 acres with grapes at 
$25,000, and the third 256 acres bush 
block at $30,000. Send SAE for details. To 
Frank & Gabrielle Brown, Bornhoffen 
Research Gardens, PO Box 76, Glen 
Aplin, Qld, 4381. Or phone (076) 83 4360. 


VVe three vvould like to travel into east 
Victoria and visit anyone who may need 
some help in return for our stay. VVe have 
our ovvn transport, caravan and tools. VVe 
should start travelling some time in late 
March, 1982. VVe vvould also be 
interested in purchasing some land, or 
renting. VVe are in our mid-tvventies. 

Contact: Joseph Galea, 34 Cornwall 
Rd, Sunshine, Victoria, 3020. 


We are two women writing about our 
own experiences in building and would 
like to contact other women who are also 
building on their own. 

Please write to Cathy and Alrisha, 
““Bracken””, C/- PO Beechwood, NSW 
2446. 


By Robert Lang 

Earth Garden No 32 dedicated to trees must have 
been the best yet. 

We live at Balhannah in South Australia on a small 
block of land adjoining the landlord’s property. He runs 
a few acres of sheep and cattle and has a lovely big 
vegie patch which takes up a lot of his time after work 
and weekends. We are most fortunate to be able to work 
for him part time, house cleaning and gardening and 
what we earn is deducted from our rent which 
sometimes means paying little or no rent. 

Over the years | have always worked in various 
nurseries and now that | have successfully completed a 
certificate course in Horticulture, | have started to 
propagate and pot up various native and unusual fruit 
and nut trees. 

There is such a great need on the land to plant not 
only ornamental but useful trees. Trees can and will 
provide us with every need. Trees like the acacias in the 
family Leguminosae fix nitrogen from the air and hold it 
in the soil. Some trees provide valuable mulches when 
they drop their leaves in autumn. 

Also there are trees which provide us with edible 
and highly nutritious fruits and nuts, such as Pinus 
pinea, which provides high protein edible nuts, the 
Ginko, with its fern-like leaves and masses of bluish 
fruit, which is a delicacy in China, the African Natal 
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plum, with its beautiful cranberry-tasting plums, as well 
as the Feijoa, Guava and Carob trees. There are species 
of the Carica or pawpaw that not only grow but fruit well 
in cooler climates. 

Nature has also provided us with trees that provide 
liquid fuels and oils. So trees in all their varied forms, 
colours, shapes and sizes are a precious gift. 

If we could realise how important it is to grow trees 
and put them into direct action in our own little space, 
then we would soon be blessed with a peace that such 
great personalities as Richard St Barbe Baker radiate. 

My own contribution to the love of trees is to 
propagate and grow trees in pots that are useful to 
fellow earth gardeners. They are grown strictly in 
accordance with the ways of nature using organic soil 
mix and fertilisers and are available for sale. 

Also, if people are interested, | could advise them 
on suitable trees to plant in their area if they send a 
small soil sample and the name of the area or town they 
live in (charge $5.00). The report would be in detail. 

For information and a list of available trees, please 
write to Robert Lang, PO Box 5242, Balhanna, SA, 5242. 


Earth Garden No 34 
— China! 

It’s our 10th wedding anniversary as well as 
Earth Garden s birthday, so we're off for a three- 
week visit to China in March. 

The country and its 1000 million people have 
fascinated us for a long time and provided 


examples of small-scale technology, communal 
living, bicycle transport, recycling, reafforestation 
and intensive food grovving. 


We'll give you our impressions on these 
subjects and others in EG34, out in May. Any 
readers”s stories on China vvould be vvelcome too. 

— Irene & Keith. 
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A catchment is any land area that drains to its 
lowest level. One simple definition which involves the 
gravity flow of water, is that all living and non-living 
elements exist in run-off or drainage areas. These 
areas, bounded by their ridges and common water lines 
are Catchments. 

Whatever its size or situation, a catchment, within 
itself, is a complete physiographic and hydrologic entity 
in which nature has ““packaged” the inter-related 
problems of water, land and people. 

However a catchment is more than just a piece of 
geography or an area marked on a map. İt is a dynamic 
living organism that can comprise trees, crops, 
grasslands, orchards, livestock, birds and wildlife. It 
can include city or country, farms and forests, homes 
and hospitals, factories and foundries, roads and 
railways, schools and tourist resorts. 

Indeed catchments are everywhere and everything 
to everybody. 

Their significance in the conservation of renewable 
natural resources is the reality of the gravity flow of 
water which links together all the components of the 
environment. Flowing water respects neither the laws 
of man nor the rights of individuals. Geology and 
geography ensure drainage run-off from the ridgelines 
to the stream channels according to the shape and 
topography of the land. 

Physically the Philosophy is the acceptance of the 
gravity flow of water and its inter-linking of all the 
natural components of the environment and landscape 
in its passage down the slope of its catchment. It is 
equally a practical management tool as a concept of 
community service or ideal. 

Two clarifications are necessary. The first is the 
widespread belief that Catchment specifically relates to 
the forested mountains of metropolitan water supply 
catchments. This belief is incorrect despite the 
controversy that exists as to whether these city water 
supply catchments should be reserved wholly for 
single-purpose water conservation or multiple-use, 
including timber, harvesting and recreational use, etc. 

The second clarification is the need for the clear 
understanding that the Catchment Philosophy is equally 
applicable to the smallest farm slope as the largest river 
basin. The common principle is the catchment unit as 
the basic area for the application of multidisciplinary 
management practices and the co-ordination of all 
actions. 

Extract from Replenish the Earth, by 
Jackson. 

‘Everyone, everywhere lives in a catchment,” says 
Ernest ‘‘Watershed’’ Jackson, who earned his 
nickname long ago for his efforts to get this fact across 
to people. 

At the age of 80, Mr Jackson shows no signs of 
giving up his campaign as he works on his forthcoming 
book, Replenish the Earth, which will document his 
catchment philosophy for a Green Australia. 


Ernest 
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“In our good fortune as Australians it is easy to 
overlook the reality that conservation is much more than 
planting trees (as much as we need them), saving 
koalas, kangaroos and wildflowers,’’ Mr Jackson says. 
“İt is more than supporting National Parks or even the 
very commendable recycling efforts of many sincere, 
dedicated groups. 

“... One sure way in which the conservation move- 
ment can make a major contribution is to support, and 
vigorously campaign for a Resources Levy on Minerals 
Export for the rejuvenation of our forests, farms, river 
systems, urban creeks and parklands, etc. In essence, 
a Green Australia.” 

One springboard for the nevv book is the Green 
Australia concept put forward by the Hon Jack Beale, 
chairman of the Water Research Foundation of Australia 
and a former Minister for Conservation in NSW. 

A second influence is the book River in Danger, by 
E. E. ‘‘Mick’’ Clarke, an Albury grazier, which deals with 
the problems confronting the entire Murray River 
catchment and the potential for restoring the Murray- 
Darling system. Mr Jackson sees Replenish the Earth 
as acompanion study, or sequel to River in Danger. 

Ernest Jackson draws a line between the concept 
of conservation and preservation, defining a 
preservationist as someone who desires the non-use, 
or locking-up, of renewable natural resources and a 
conservationist as one who backs the ‘‘wise and 
sustained use’’ of these resources. 

“Perpetual yield and sustained productivity are 
only possible by properly managed (meaning 
conservation) renewable natural resources that have a 
cycle of growth, climax and regenerative capacity,’’ he 
says. 

“There needs to be a greater willingness towards 
compromise in all environmental matters ... This book 
aims to promote consensus rather than confrontation 
between the so-called preservationists and alleged 
conservationists. Each have their role in modern 
society. But all of us have the responsibility to be 
factual and objective in our assessments. Realism 
demands recognition that Nature is not static, that all 
forms of life have their cycles of change. Nothing alive 
exists forever. The art of conservation is to maintain the 
productivity of our renewable natural resources while 
ensuring the maintenance of landscape amenity.”’ 

But, whether you agree with him or not on this 
point, Mr Jackson’s book is full of facts and figures on 
renewal of our water systems, on erosion, control of 
salinity, the role of trees in groundwater and 
atmosphere. It documents many examples of 
catchment co-ordination in Australia and abroad, with 
the emphasis on Australia’s 224 river basins. 

Replenish the Earth, Compiler and editor, E. M. 
Jackson, Catchment Education Trust, Albury, NSW, 88 
pages, 16 colour plates and other illustrations. Available 
soon from 485 George Street, Albury, NSW 2640. Please 
send SAE to enquire about price and postal charges. 


Seed into sapling, then tree, 


lean, leafy, living branches. 

In the end, tree becomes wood. \ A ] O O D 
Wood makes floor, makes wall, 

makes door, this table. 

Itlights our winter fires. 


Old wood can live again: 
bridge timber rafters, power 
poles filled in with earth, 
sleepers supportan iron roof. 


Our house is built of wood: A m 
that rare red cedar from up north ə . 1 , eS 
sheltered by an overcoat of white. ‘ x“ ET s, ə V 

Our wooden windows frame new trees. 


Keith Vincent Smith 


Timbergetters, by Julian 
Ashton. From our copy 
of Picturesque Atlas of / 
Australasia, 1886. “x -— 


TREE BECOMES VVOOD 


outer bark (dead)... 


-phloem — inner bark (living) 


cambium — layer of cells 
between sapwood and inner bark 


erro TIn 


-annual growth rings- 
— xylem — sapwood (living)-— 


heartwood (dead) 


Cross section of tree stem 


Because it comes from trees, wood is a renewable material. 

The stem supports the tree, its branches, leaves and flowers. 

The tree”s outside “skin” is a corky layer of protective bark around an inner layer of phloem of live 
bark, in which the downward flow of nutrients from the leaves takes place. Further inside is a thin 

layer called the cambium, where new growth takes place and wood cells constantly form. The darker 

wood at the centre is the heartwood, the dead core of the tree, which is surrounded by sapwood or 
xylem, living cells in which water and nutrients are carried upwards from the roots. 

See also: How a tree works, Earth Garden 32, page 10. 
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Fig 1. Getting alog onto a block single-handed. 


Lift that pole 


By Dr Robert Rich 

The main problem with post-and- 
beam construction is that the bits of 
wood you are handling can be huge. 
You need to know how to move 
‘them around and get them into 
position, preferably without the 
need for expensive machinery. 

In the olden days at Moora Moora 
it was a dangerous and difficult busi- 
ness to erect poles, with lots of 
volunteers (and a party afterwards). 
Now we have reduced this job to 


routine. | thought Earth Garden 
readers would like to learn from our 
experience. 
The dead lift 


The first requirement for a would- 
be pole lifter is that he/she should 
know how to lift heavy weights with- 
out suffering an injury. The proper 
technique is what weightlifters calla 
dead lift. Plant your feet firmly, not 
too far apart. Bend your legs — the 
main force of the lift will come from 
straightening them. Keep your back 
straight, although you may tilt it for- 
ward, pivoted at the hips. 

To ensure that your back is 
straight you should look up and 
keep your shoulders square. Let 


Fig 2. Sheer legs. 


your arms hang down naturally, get 
a firm grasp on the weight and stand 
up. Don’t hold your breath, or you 
might burst something. That’s why 
weightlifters grunt or even yell. If 
the weight is a long piece of wood 
make sure it is balanced in your 
grasp. 

When walking with a heavy load, 
walk slowly and steadily, picking 
your footing with care. Breathe 
deeply and keep your back straight. 

Of course, some bits of wood will 
be far too heavy for you to lift single- 
handed or even with a few helpers, 
but the method I’ve described 
should be used when you exert the 
maximum force you can. 

Moving a log 

Often a log is so big that you can't 
even get one end off the ground. 
Don”t despair, the ancient Egyptians 
invented the lever. 

Figure 1 shovvs hovv you can use 
two sturdy sticks, a few stones and 
some ‘‘backward-and-forwarding”’ 
to raise the end of a log onto a block 
by yourself. 

Jam the end of a stick under the 
log, with a block under the stick, 
close to the log. This is the ramp for 


J heavy end 
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your first lift. Do the same on the 
other side of the log. This is your 
lever. If you push down on the lever, 
the log vvill roll up the ramp. 

Have a Suitably sized stone or 
piece of vvood positioned so that 
you can kick it under the log. Novv 
put a larger block under your lever, 
so that it remains in place as a ramp 
for the next lift and use the previous 
ramp as the lever. İn this vvay you 
can raise the log as high as you 
need to — for example, to tie a rope 
around it, or to get it onto rollers. 

Once you ve done this, you can 
handle the log in a number of vvays. 
İf it is to be transported any dis- 
tance, you vvill vvant it on a truck or 
trailer. The right lifting device for 
this is a set of ““sheer legs” (Fig 2). 

You can make this from three 
straight bits of wood. The length of 
each of these is about one-and-a- 
half times the height needed for 
three things: a pair of pulley blocks, 
the log, and the trailer underneath. 

Lay the three sticks side by side. 
Tie a rope to one of them near one 
end. Wind the rope over and under 
several times as shown (Fig 2b). 
This lashing should be quite loose. 

Tie off the rope, then stand up the 
sheer legs. The lashing is tightened 
by spreading the three legs wide 
apart. Tie a block-and-tackle to hang 
from the apex — and you're in 
business. 

When lifting onto a trailer use the 
sheer legs to lift the log at a point 
about one-third from the heavier 
end. Have it standing so that two 
legs are up front and one behind. 
Then push the log forward until the 
sheer legs fall over. After this it is 
easy to manoeuvre the log on the 
trailer. 
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Fig 3. Hand trolley used to move log. 


Hand trolley 

| have a two wheeled trolley of the 
kind shown in Fig 3. It has larger 
wheels than usual and is worth its 
weight in Earth Gardens on a 
building site. When | want to move a 
log around by myself, | raise the 
heavy end off the ground, get the 
trolley under it (as shown in Fig 3b), 
tie it on with a rope which is passed 
around the other end of the log and 
pull the whole thing along behind 
me. A block-and-tackle helps if the 
log is very big or if the pull is uphill. 

İmprovised rollers vvill do the 
same job with a bit more work. You 
need three reasonably round bits of 
wood, thick enough to roll over 


bumps. The length of each roller 
should be about twice the largest 
diameter of the log. 

Get a roller under the middle of 
the log. The log will pivot on this, so 
it is easy to get a second roller 
under the front end. Pull the log 


Fig 4. Rollers used to move log. 


along until the roller at the front 
reaches the middle. Then you can 
insert a new roller under the front. 

There is a problem: the log 
invariably tries to slip off the rollers 
to the side. It is well worthwhile 
spending a bit of extra time to make 
your rollers into giant spools (Fig 
4b). This only takes about 10 
minutes for each roller if you have a 
sharp axe and know how to use it. 
Or a chainsaw can help. 

There are times vvhen a log has to 
be carried where no wheeled device 
can go, suchas up Stairs and among 
trees. Then you will need enough 
helpers to share the weight. The 
safe way to do this is to use carry 
sticks. Pair off your helpers by 


height. If you have an odd number of 
people, put the strongest person, 
alone, onto the tail end of the log 
(this should be the light end). 


Insert a stick under the log for 
each pair of slaves. Each person 
grabs one end of a stick, then, all 
together, /ift! The two members of a 
pair need not be equally strong. The 
stick can be held so that the log lies 
closer to the stronger person. Pairs 
of stronger people can be further 
spaced than pairs of weaker people. 

One more word of warning. If two 
or more people share a heavy 
vveight, they must put it dovvn or 
drop it exactly together. If one 
person drops a load unexpectedly, 
others can be badly injured. Make 
sure everybody knovvs vvhat is going 
to happen and vvhen. Rest ... vvell 
before the vveakest person needs it. 


Erecting a pole 

Okay, you ve got your pole where 
you want it. You still need to stand it 
up. Even the largest pole you are 
likely to need is quite easy and safe 
to erect if you use a temporary pole, 
a method devised by my friend Neil 
Collier. 

Lay the pole in front of its 
intended location, with its centre of 
gravity next to the spot where the 
pole is to stand (the centre of gravity 
is a little below the centre of the 
length of the pole). Now stand up 
the temporary pole. This can be a lot 
thinner than the main pole. Its 
length needs to be half that of the 
main pole, plus enough extra to 
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accommodate your 
blocks. 

Brace up the temporary pole 
solidly and attach a pulley block to 
its top. Attach the other block to the 
centre of the main pole so that it 
won't slip (for instance by hooking it 
into a short rope tied around the 
pole and held in place with bent over 
four inch nails). 

The rest is easy. As you pull the 
rope through the pulleys, the log 
stands up because the pulley is 
attached above its centre of gravity. 


two pulled 


Raising beams 

| have seen some bad accidents 
when one end of a beam has been 
fixed in position with a nail or a rope 
and the other end lifted. Don’t do 
this. If you must lift one end at a 
time, make up a rail for it as shown 
in Fig 5. 

A short length of board is nailed to 
a block of wood. The whole thing is 
attached securely to the post. One 
end of the beam can rest on this 
while you lift the other. The beam 
will only slip out if you pull it too far 
towards you. 

It’s far better to use a pulley to lift 
the beam at its centre. Neil has 
designed a home-made crane that 
looks like a siege engine. It’s worth 
the effort to make something similar 
if you have a lot of beams to lift. 
Otherwise sheer logs will do the job. 


board 


block 
(a) eam 
lamp 


post 


(b) clamped in place or 
temporarily nailed 


Fig 5. Device for holding one 
end of abeam 


Conclusion 

There are two ways of looking at 
all this. One is: “This sounds too 
much like hard work to me,” or the 
other, more realistic, “If | use my 
brains, even my muscles can lift the 
heaviest loads.” 


Post-and-beam design 


By Dr Robert Rich 

A post-and-beam structure is a 
traditional means of carrying the 
weight of a roof. Strong, widely 
spaced wooden uprights support a 
suitably designed horizontal 
wooden structure. Rafters are in 
turn attached to this. 

The principles of design are the 
same as for other load bearing 
methods — a post-and-beam 
structure is intermediate betvveen a 
stud frame vvall (light, closely 
spaced timbers) and a design in 
which reinforced concrete columns 
carry steel beams. 

Three of the factors to be con- 
sidered when designing a wooden 
load-bearing structure are com- 
bined to form the Light Timber 
Framing Code, which is an essential 
reference for builders. 

First is the strength of the indi- 
vidual components used. This is 
expressed as stress grading, for 
example, badly knotted pine may be 
stamped F5, better pine or green 
hardwood will probably be F8 and 
seasoned hardwood will be F11 or 
higher. 

The second factor is span 
(centre-to-centre distances 
between uprights). The third is the 
size and dimensions of the timbers 
used. These two factors are comple- 
mentary: you can choose large 
spans with correspondingly heavier 
timbers, or use more, lighter com- 
ponents. 

The Light Timber Framing Code 
sets out combinations of span and 
dimensions for each usual stress 
grading that will safely carry the 
loads to be expected in domestic 
construction. 

The fourth factor, not covered in 
the Code, is design. | shall mention 
a few tricks which increase strength 
yet allow you to use lighter timbers. 

Post-and-beam construction has a 
number of advantages for owner- 
builders. Components, particularly 
uprights, can be of materials which 
are useless commercially, such as 
recycled railway sleepers. This 
often means a saving in money. The 
roof can be put on at a very early 
stage of house construction. 

The wide span makes the method 
ideal in combination with earth wall 
infills. Finally, the heavy, solid look 


is attractive and distinctive from tin- 
tack commercial building 
techniques. 

A disadvantage is the weight of 
individual components. Take a look 
at some of the techniques for lifting 
and shifting poles and heavy pieces 
of wood in my accompanying article. 

There are many different sources 
of materials for poles. Milled timber 
should be the choice if you have 
more money than time. Depending 
on span, you might use 100 x 100mm 
or 150 x 150mm uprights, which you 
could later creosote and hide with- 
in earth walls. Recycled railway 
sleepers, bridge timbers, wharf 
pylons or church columns are ideal 
if you can get them cheaply. | have 
seen many examples of these. 

Of course it is necessary to select 
with care: discard bits of wood with 
rot or bad splits. Telephone or 
power poles are also excellent. | got 
six uprights out of one (free) power 
pole, which had been pressure 
treated with creosote. 

You can also cut down trees for 
the purpose, but here you have to 
watch a few points. You may need a 
permit to cut down a tree. Trees of 
about the right diameter have a lot of 
sapwood, which is usually not 
counted as part of the load-bearing 
thickness (reason: borers eat it). So 
you have to select trees corres- 
pondingly thicker. 


You need to choose tree species 
which are known to be durable in 
your climate, so talk to the local 
Council Building Surveyor, old 
builders and foresters in your area 
or contact the Forestry Commission 
for advice and leaflets (see Forestry 
Directory, EG32, p30). 

Even then, you should treat the 
poles in some way. Brushing on 
preservative is no good because, as 
the pole seasons, it develops micro- 
cracks. Borers, fungi and termites 
can find their way in through these. 

| got a friend of mine to make me 
an 88 gal tank by welding one 44 
gallon tank on top of another. This 
was set up over a fire pit, with a 
pulley system above. | stood three 
poles at a time in the drum, which 
was half filled with a 50-50 mix of 
creosote and sump oil, and boiled 
the poles in this for eight hours. 

The poles were allowed to stand 
in the mix until it was cold. They 
were then turned upside down and 
the process was repeated. This 
method gets the mix right into all the 
cracks and up the capillaries which 
carry the sap. 

Two more design aspects need to 
be mentioned — footings and beam 
configuration. 

Footings 

The simplest and strongest 
method is to dig the heavy end of 
the pole into the ground, as for 
power poles. About one-fifth of the 
pole’s total length should be buried, 
with the hole back-filled with con- 
crete, or with cement-stabilised 
rammed earth (warning: make sure 
the pole is spot-on vertical first). 


Drawings by z uv 
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Fig 1. Footings which merely locate a post. 
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This is the standard method for farm 
sheds and the like but it is only 
advisable for a house if you use 
pressure-treated timber, or very 
durable termite-resistant wood. 

Despite the strength of a buried 
pole, | prefer to set poles on a raised 
concrete or masonry footing. The 
pole can be considerably shorter 
and therefore lighter, rotting at 
ground level is eliminated and 
termite attacks become visible (as 
they have to build above-ground 
tunnels to get at the pole). 

Here roof design determines 
which of two basic designs to use. 
Shallow pitched roofs have a lot of 
uplift on them — the wind actually 
sucks them upwards. Steep pitched 
roofs have little of this, but tend to 
get a sideways push from the wind. 
So heavy structures and/or steep 
roofs merely need to be dis- 
couraged from moving sideways, 
while light structures and/or 
shallow pitched roofs need to be 
positively tied down. 

| have seen two good ways of 
merely locating a pole. One is to set 
a spike (a vertical pipe or rod) into 
the footing and to drill a hole into the 
base of the pole to accommodate it. 
A piece of 34 inch galvanised water 
pipe is ideal. 

The section set in the footing 
should have a bend, or two holes 
with a rod through them. The spike 
should stick up at least 300mm. The 
hole in the pole should be longer 
than that and its diameter should be 
one-and-a-half times that of the 
spike (you don’t want the pole half 
stuck on!). 

The second method is usually 
used vvith sleepers or similar 
timbers as uprights. Get the upright 
into its intended position, brace it 
up, then screvv steel brackets to 
each side, at the base. The brackets 
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Fig 2. A good system for tying down 
a post. 
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(a) Cross section. (b) Side vievv. 
Fig 4. Plank on edge as beam. 
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Fig 3. Plank under load. 
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Fig 5. Box beam. 
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are then fixed to the footing with 
masonry bolts or nails. 

It is no harder to positively tie 
down a pole, so | prefer to do this 
even if it is not strictly necessary. 
There are fittings available commer- 
cially for doing this, but you can 
make your own for a fraction of the 
cost from 6mm x 50mm steel strap- 
pings as shown in Fig 2. 

Two lengths of strapping are set 
into the footings. Bottom ends are 
bent over first. The spacing should 
be wider than needed — the strap- 
ping can be bent toward the pole 
later. Two holes should be pre- 
drilled in each length of strapping, 
to accommodate the shank of a 
75mm coach screw. 

The pole is put into position, 
braced, then holes are drilled in it 
*ev< t the holes in the strapping. It 
is vest to angle the two holes 
slightly towards each other rather 
than to have them parallel. The 
diameter of the holes should be the 
same as the inside of the thread of 
the screw. 

Beams 

Traditional is a plank on edge. A 
200mm x 50mm (8in x 2in) piece of 
timber has the same amount of 
wood in it as a 100mm x 100mm 
piece. However, it bends much 
more readily if load is placed on the 
thin side (Fig 3). 

The dimensions (and therefore 
both cost and weight) of individual 
components can be reduced, yet 
the strength actually increased, by 
using a box beam. As Fig 5 shows, 
this is made of two beams which are 
bolted together in key places: to 
each post, at the middle of each 
span and under each point of load 
unless this is very close to a bolt 
already there for some other 
reason. 

The spacing between the two 
beams is kept constant by suitably 
checking out the top of each post 
and by inserting a short bit of wood 
of the right thickness wherever a 
bolt is required (Fig 5c). Box beam 
construction is immensely strong. 
Suppose that each beam is 100mm x 
50mm and the gap is 100mm wide (so 
that offcuts of the same bits of wood 
can be used as spacers). The whole 
construction will have the same 
strength as a single beam of 100mm 
x 300mm! This is well worth the extra 
work involved in putting in all those 
bolts. 

You can further increase the span 
between posts and/or use smaller 
dimensioned timber by constructing 
a braced box beam. Short 45 degree 


hole for 
coach screw 


(a) Foot of brace. 
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(b) Post checked out to receive 
brace. 


zcut off later 


(c) Top end. 


Fig 6. Braced box beam — brace 
detail. 


braces are run between posts and 
the box beam. As the photograph 
shows, this has an attractive look 
that is well worth displaying. 

Figure 6 shows the details of the 
brace. At the top end it goes 
between the two beams (therefore 
its width horizontally has to be the 
same as the spacing between the 


beams). It is best to cut off the part 


sticking above the beams after the 
brace has been bolted in place. 
Otherwise you risk having the brace 
so short that the bolt is weakened. 

The bottom end of the brace is cut 
so that the force it transmits to the 
post goes directly downwards. A 
hole is checked out of the post 
(hopefully at just the right spot!) 
with a horizontal bottom, a vertical 
back and a 45° top (Fig 6b). The foot 
of the brace is cut to match. 

The brace should stay in its hole 
without anything to hold it in. 
However, it is necessary to make 
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sure that it will never get jolted out 
by retaining it with a coach screw. 
This should be horizontal or angled 
slightly upwards. 

The final way of reducing cost yet 
increasing strength is to use care- 
fully selected second-hand hard- 
wood for the beams. Green hard- 
wood has a stress grading of about 
F8. Selected stuff from a demolition 
yard costs about half or less, but 
should have a stress grading of 
about F17. So you can build a great 
deal of extra strength into your 
Structure, lift lighter loads (green 
timber is heavier than seasoned 
timber — why be a sap lifting it?) 
and, as an extra advantage, it will 
not shrink, warp or split in the 
future. There are costs, again. De- 
nailing is a dreadful chore and 
sawing, nailing and drilling 
seasoned hardwood are hard work. | 
plan to write an article in the future 
about ways of coping with this. 

| knew next to nothing about 
building when | started my house. 
An architecture student friend 
helped me to find a path in the be- 
wildering maze of the Light Timber 
Framing Code and suggested that | 
have posts at three metre spans, 
with a box beam consisting of two 
runs of 200mm x 75mm green hard- 


wood with a space of 100mm 
between them. 
Through a series of learning 


experiences, including consul- 
tations vvith the Council Building 
Surveyor, | arrived at a structure in 
which the span between posts is 
3.8m, the beams are half the size, 
made of two runs of 100mm x 75mm 
selected second-hand hardwood 
(on edge), braced with short lengths 
of the same timber. 

The braces meet the beams 1m 
from each post, so that the effective 
span is only 1.8m. The cost of the 
timber used for the beam was thus a 
bit over a quarter of what it would 
have been using green hardwood 
and no braces. And actually the 
Structure is a lot stronger in two 
ways: calculations assumed the 
timber to be F11 only and the braces 
also serve to stiffen the structure 
along the wall. 


Bolting hints 

There is more to bolting up a 
beam than you”d think. Here are a 
few ways of saving money or making 
the job easier. 

Bolts are expensive. But you can 
use threaded rod, cut to size and 
fitted with a nut and washer each 
end. You can buy the rods in stan- 


dard lengths (when estimating 
quantity, allow for wastage in each 
length) and nuts and washers by the 
box. Even allowing for two nuts and 
washers per location, the cost of all 
this is about half of the necessary 
number of coach bolts, nuts and 
washers of the same size. 

Half inch threaded rods are more 
than strong enough. Instead of the 
standard half-inch washers, you can 
buy half inch ‘‘mudguard vvashers””. 
These can be bought in bulk, cost 
about the same, but have twice the 
area of standard washers. The 
bigger size means that pressure is 
distributed more evenly, reducing 
the risk of splitting the wood. 

When cutting the rods to length, 
don’t forget to allow for the thick- 
ness of a nut and washer at each 
end. However, don’t make the bolt 


too long. It’s hard work to trim off a 
sticking-out end after it's in 
position. 

Make the holes in the wood 
slightly oversize. For the half inch 
bolts | recommend five-eighth inch 
diameter holes. Otherwise the wood 
binds on the thread and you have a 
choice of winding it in (long slow 
job) or hammering it in (hard work, 
can split the wood or damage the 
rod). 

Bolt holes must be at the centre of 
the beam, as shown in Fig 5b. A hole 
away from the centre, may split the 
beam with variations in load. For the 
same reason, take great care to drill 
holes exactly square. It is particu- 
larly important not to go off square 
in the vertical dimension. 

Each bolt has to go through three 
bits of wood: two beams and some- 


thing (post, spacer or brace) in 
between. If your measurements are 
trustworthy, you can drill the holes 
in One beam while it is still on the 
ground. This makes it easier to keep 
the holes square. Then securely 
clamp the two beams into place, 
continue the holes through posts 
and second beam and bolt beams to 
posts. Then insert spacers and 
braces one at a time and, securing 
clamp or skew-nail into place, then 
drill. 


Pouring the concrete for your 
footings is the first milestone in 
building your own home. With a 
post-and-beam structure, you can 
follow this with the ‘‘Woodhenge”’ 
stage a very short time afterwards. 
Then it is only one more step to 
putting on the roof. 
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PARQUET FLOORS 


By J. C. van Moort 

Life in an Earth Garden does not necessarily involve 
living in the country. In many respects we would prefer 
to live outside the city, but this is not practical as it 
would involve endless driving to work and high school. 

At present we all have push bikes and use the car 
only for shopping, outings and holidays. This saves 
much money (and energy). 

Life in the city is not only bearable, but enjoyable to 
us because we bought a double brick house on a large 
block in historic Battery Point, the oldest suburb of 
Hobart, some 12 years ago. At that time prices were still 
low in such locations, as the trend was to move away 
from the city centre. 

Reading Earth Garden has certainly influenced the 
development of the garden: we have compost heaps, 
chickens, a herb and vegetable garden, fruit trees 
(medlars, quinces and cherries) and grow strawberries 
and currants. This gardening gives more satisfaction 
than the original forest of large gum trees, of which 
some were at least 30 metres high. 

Maintenance of a house is unfortunately 
unavoidable. This costs money and often causes mental 
strain. In order to minimise the effect we try to do the 
job once, thoroughly. That is why we laid parquet on the 
ground floor of our house to get rid of a recurrent floor 
covering problem — and this is how we did it, with some 
technical data which were very hard to find. 


After 12 years of use the carpets in the living room, 
dining room and hall needed replacement so, because 
of its permanency, my wife and | decided on parquet 
flooring. 

The existing floorboards of the ground floor were 
dry, narrow, and tongue-in-groove and consequently 
there was no need for the installation of a construction 
grade waterproof plywood underlay. 

Such an underlay, however, would have allowed the 
laying of any pattern. Because of cost we rejected the 
extra plywood and decided on the herring-bone pattern 
in which the individual parquet blocks are placed 
diagonally across the floorboards. 

The floor needed stabilisation after removal of a 
brick pier in the basement and installation of an RSJ 
(reinforced steel joist). This was achieved by resetting 
and glueing down all the softwood dowels between the 
beams and joists. 

Our enquiries about the cost of installation of 
parquet flooring were not encouraging. The material 
cost of mosaics was about $30 per square metre. 
Because of the cost, the flimsiness of the mosaic 
fingers (8mm thick) and the vacuous look (see dance 
floors and shops, such as Myers, throughout Australia), 
we kept looking for cheaper and at the same time more 
substantial material. 

No definite quotes could be obtained — at least in 
Hobart — on the cost of laying the stronger blocks, so 
we decided to lay such a floor ourselves. 

Parquet blocks are, after all, nothing else than 
select pieces of kiln dried timber, free of knots and 
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gumstreaks, with a guaranteed moisture content of 8- 
13%, square milled, flat and of constant width and 
thickness. The size is usually about 260mm x 65mm x 
19mm. 

After we found out these specifications we 
obtained in January 1981 from two timber merchants 
respective quotes of $29 and $21 per square metre. We 
accepted the lesser quote, which came from a timber 
merchant with no experience in this field. 

The money was scraped together and we ordered 
47 square metres, including the extra 10 per cent 
needed for inevitable waste. The initial result was not 
good as the timbermill, not having a docking machine, 
produced a nice pallet of crudely endsawn splintery 
blocks. These were rejected. However, the firm kept to 
its promise and farmed out the docking, thus not having 
much profit. 

The quality of the final blocks was acceptable, 
although variations in colour were somewhat excessive, 
ranging from near black to white and from orange to 


Looking from the lounge to the dining room. 


green. The colour ‘of the majority of the blocks was 
fawn, with the typical satin look of Tasmanian oak. 

What was the best adhesive to use? Advice was 
vague, but the final answer turned out to be obvious: 
parquet adhesive only. We used Windsor parquet 
adhesive, a coloured, slow-drying substance suitable 
for both wooden and concrete floors. 

Other suitable adhesives are B.W. Colle 10 
adhesive, the rather white Ramset parquet adhesive 
and the slightly coloured Pabco parquet adhesive 
(which should rather be used on concrete or plywood 
underlay only because of its rigidity). 

There wasn’t much stock of parquet adhesive 
available and supply had to be arranged beforehand 
(the yellow pages of the telephone directories of the 
capital cities provide the necessary information). The 
adhesive came in drums of 25 litres, sufficient for 20 
square metres. 

To ensure a flat surface the floor was rough sanded 
with 45 paper by a tradesman. 

Layout of the work required a day and involved 
laying loose blocks in order to see which arrangement 
looked best. Long straight lines with cross and diagonal 
lines were drawn over the floors. It proved to be 
essential to lay the blocks as tight as possible, to keep 
rigidly to the right angle contact between the blocks and 
to keep a Straight linear front (use steel rulers or very 
straight pieces of timber and 45° angles). 

A block of slightly different size will cause the 
beginning of a series of increasing gaps. In such cases, 
trim the blocks with plane, chisel or saw and take 
immediate action! A notched trowel with 3mm 
serrations was used, as in tiling. Professionals would 


Underfloor insulation 
In order to avoid a cold floor the boards were 
insulated underneath with 10cm rockwool and 
sisilation. 
The final U-factor of the floor, consisting of 
19mm thick parquet blocks, 19mm thick boards, 
plus the insulation underneath became 0.30 U, 


: Me cg 
that is 0.30W.m-z:C `: (as R= U this corresponds to 


3.3R), far better than the initial thermal 
conductance of the original carpeted floor, which 
was 1.26U (or 0.8R), that is 1.26 Watt per square 
metre per degree difference in temperature 
between the living area and the basement. 

The rooms proved to be much warmer after 
installation of the parquet floor, to the extent that 
it is possible to sit or lie comfortably on the 
wooden floor, even in spells of cold and windy 
Tasmanian weather. 


spread the adhesive evenly over the floor in areas of 
about one square metre. 

Our laying was slow — 10 square metres per day, or 
about 600 blocks, with one person working. 
Consequently it took about a week’s work to lay most of 
the floor. We left a space at the sides for later insertion 
of a strip of one 65mm wide block and a joint along the 
skirting boards. This joint, filled with cork, is necessary 
because of the expansion of the floor after sealing. 

In case the skirting board has to be lifted the cork 


— 


Door passage in the classical herringbone pattern. 
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has to be of neat appearance. In our case the skirting 
boards had to stay in place because of the electric 
power points and we had a neat double strip of 2 x 3mm 
wide cut pressed cork tiles. The base of the doorstops 
was chiselled away. 

Laying the sides was very involved and took 
another week. Each piece has to be cut individually with 
a table power saw. One has to admire the patibnce of 
tradesmen of the past who had to saw all those tiny 
pieces by hand. The sanding vvas again done by a floor 
sanding firm vvith progressively finer paper (60-80-100) 
and took more than two days. It may be done manually 
with scrapers, but a layman would not have the 
experience to do it. 

Sealing the parquet blocks was a job | could do 
myself. The purpose of the deep-seal is to expand the 
floor in order to close minor gaps and to fill the pores of 
the wood in order to keep out dirt and to make the floor 
harder and more resistant to wear. 

We did the sealing with a mixture of four parts 
Spartan Tread Seal (an oleo resinous polyurethane, 
satin appearance) and one part of mineral turps, with 
two subsequent coats of pure Tread Seal (Wattyl has a 
similar product), all coats being put on with an 
“applicator””. Order these sealers well in advance 
because they are not used that often. 

Between coats the surface was cut back with No 2 
steelwool. The closing of the gaps after the first coat 
was remarkable and the colour of the floor mellowed 
considerably by use of the deep seal. Gaps left were 
filled, after the first coat, with painter’s putty tinted with 
any brown spirit-based stain. The final finish (after a 
week's drying) was with a spirit wax giving a satin finish. 

The information we obtained on the subject of 
sealing was controversial. Most people advised a high 
gloss Estapol or polyurethane surface seal, which laysa 
hard film on top of the wood. Maintenance of such a 
floor is low, but the surface scratches eventually and 
the floor has to be stripped and resealed every two 
years. 

With a wax surface seal the maintenance is 
somewhat higher, requiring initially a weekly treatment, 
later only a fortnightly waxing. Stripping, however, is 
not required and the floor has more depth and improves 
over the years. The wax treatment is uncommon in the 
eastern States, but rather common in Western 
Australia, perhaps because the dry atmosphere there 
requires better feeding of the wood pores. 

Daily maintenance of the floor is easier than 
vacuum cleaning a carpet as it involves only sweeping 
with a soft broom. If a high gloss deep seal had been 
used (as most people advised) the final finish would 
also necessarily have been high gloss and this, apart 
from the ugly reflections, shows scratches and streaks 
more than the satin finish does. 

Total cost of the floor cover, exclusive of the 
inexpensive stabilisation of the floor, was for the 43 
square metres laid and exclusive of our own labour of 
about 15 working days: 


Parquet blocks $990 
Parquet adhesive 120 
Sealer, mineral turpentine 20 


Steel wool, putty, stain 8 


Sanding contractor 350 
Underfloor insulation 190 
$1678 


This results in a cost of $39.00 per square metre, 
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which compares favourably with quality broadloom 
carpet (1m of 3.6m width costs easily $100, exclusive of 
underfelt, smooth edge and laying). 

Parquet is moreover the only permanent floorcover 
which, in the worst case of neglect, can be renewed by 
sanding and sealing. Never take tongue-in-groove 
blocks. In century old buildings the groove of the 
parquet is sometimes exposed after sanding! The floor 
is then ruined. 

Was it worth the effort? The work involved was 
unreal — for me every weekend for a period of three 
months. The result however was very rewarding, with 
endless play of light and texture, far more interesting 
than the common wall-to-wall carpet, tiny mosaic 
parquetry or even the parquet-style flooring consisting 
of short lengths of parallel boards as commonly laid by 
the handyman. 

Additional benefits were the uniformity of covering, 
the unexpected better insulation and also the greater 
floor stability. 

Anybody with patience can lay a block parquet floor 
and the result will be a permanent cover of great warmth 
and simple elegance. 


MAN IN MANHOLE 


Our apologies to Peter van Haeff for the fact that 
the photograph which went with his story a tribute 
to trees in EG32 (page 5) was printed upside down. 

The photo shows the inside of Peter’s bush pole 
home and the painting of the ‘man in the manhole’ 
should be at the top of the photo as shown here. 
We usually paste in the bromides of photos, but 
made the mistake of giving this one to the printer 
to do. Sorry Peter. 
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Log 
building 
books 


We know of many people who live in comfortable 
““kit”” style log homes throughout Australia. This list is 
for those in Tasmania and the Snowy who want to build 
their own log home in the style and technique used in 
Scandinavia and North America. 


The Log Cabin 
Homes of the North American Wilderness 

Text and drawings, Alex W. Bealer, photos John O. 
Ellis, Barre Publishers, Barre, Massachussets, 1978, 191 
pages. 

| picked up this book in the home of a builder and 
found it hard to put down. It chronicles the log cabin in 
history and its revival in many, many photos and 
illustrations. 

You see Abraham Lincoln”s and Davy Crockett”s 
cabins and find out that the American Indians also built 
fine log dvvellings in the 18th and 19th centuries. This is 
about homes built of logs, hand-hevvn with the old tools, 
such as auger, adze, broad axe and draw knife — 
wilderness homes in their environment. It is packed 
with useful and fascinating information, but it isn't a 
““hövv-to”” book. 


In Harmony with Nature 
Creative Country Construction 

Christian Bruyere, with illustrations by Robert 
Inwood, Drake Publishers Inc, New York, 1975, 213 
pages. 

Watch a log cabin go up, with every step and detail 
explained in funky, clear drawings and photos — from 
getting the timber from the forest, notching, adzing and 
working wood, lifting logs, building a stone fireplace 
and chimney and insulating with fibreglass strips. Other 
details covered include using a chainsaw, making a pole 
loft, shakes and shingles, a sauna and a spring-house. 


Country Comforts 
Designs for the Homestead 

Christian Bruyere, with illustrations by Robert 
Inwood, Drake Publishers Inc, New York, 1975, 237 
pages. 

Same authors, same technique, in a follow-up 
which covers secondary structures such as a 
greenhouse, water flume, animal shelters for goats and 
fowls, stone building and fencing. 
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Building with Logs 

B. Allan Mackie, Log House Publishing Co, Prince 
George, BC, Canada, 1979 (7th edition), 91 pages, large 
format paperback, illustrated. Price $14.95. 

Logs are a staple of building in Canada and this 
book has the complete step-by-step information in text, 
drawings and photos to build a spacious, solid log 
house. 

Building a log house is a three year operation, 
according to the author, who has built many, publishes 
the magazine Canadian Log House and runs a school of 
log building. His houses are so well designed, the logs 
so well notched and fitted that they don’t need 
insulation to chink them. 

The word house is used advisedly here, because 
Mackie gets very hot under the collar and pedantic 
about the word log cabin, which he calls ‘‘Lawg 
Caybinism”” and which he says makes people think of 
rustic shacks, thrown up hastily in the backwoods with 
no building skills. 

Anyone who has read The Log Cabin will disagree 
with this and there is also cause to argue with 
Mackie’s own aesthetics when you see the rather chi- 
chi wall to wall carpets and garish kitchens inside log 
houses in colour photos at the back of the book. But 
these are minor quibbles with a book which deals with 
log building as a skill and craft from cutting down the 
tree to building stairways and putting in leadlight 
windows. 

Log House Plans 

B. Allan Mackie, Log House Publishing Co, Prince 
George, BC Canada, 1979, 167 pages, large format 
paperback, illustrated. Price $14.95. 

Even when you know how to build it, you will be 
looking for the kind of house that suits you, that fits your 
site and gives you pleasure to look at and live in. 

These 37 log house plans by B. Allan Mackie give 
you a wide choice of size and style, each is illustrated 
with drawings and photos (yes, they’ve been built) and 
the text covers design considerations, including a 
checklist of ““survival features”” such as cellar storage. 
Everyone has their own ideas for a house, but yours 
may be here. 

Building with Logs and Log House Plans are 
distributed in Australia by Second Back Row Press, PO 
Box 43, Leura, NSW 2781. Send SAE for cost of postage 
if ordering by mail. 


eartn people write 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

Since this is the Australian Year of the 
Tree perhaps you would like to know that 
| went to India last August to visit some 
children | sponsor and saw written on a 
lot of lorries, buses and taxis the slogan: 
One Family One Tree. 

What is it, | thought? Are they into 
heredity? So working on the principle 
that ‘‘Man who asks silly question is silly 
fool for five minutes and Man who does 
not ask question is silly fool for the rest 
of his life because he never knows the 
ansvver”” (Ancient Eastern Wisdom), | 
asked what it meant. 

Well, heredity had nothing to do with 
it. It was a campaign to get every family 
to plant one tree. | think they are just 
playing with the problem, but at least 
they are doing something. We need a 
similar campaign: Replace, restore, 
retrieve our forest cover. Replant our 
roadsides. Rehouse our predators of 
vermin. Reclaim for our children what we 
have thoughtlessly given to an 
ungrateful industry. 

With love for you and all that you 
cherish, John E. Guest, St Marys, NSW. 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

Congrats on a great issue on trees! 
The artwork with Tree and Leaf deserves 
special mention and Native trees from 
seed is a subject not often found or 
discussed anywhere, but is very useful 
and interesting to bush gnomes like 
myself. My father is an old bush pioneer 
and can name most of the Australian 
shrubs and trees by sight. He has spent 
most of his working life mustering wild 
horses and scrub bulls in southern 
Queensland and northern NSW and 
knows the bush in its original glory. 

This year I'm starting a two year 
Horticulture course at the Qid Ag 
College at Gatton, which I'm excited and 
pleased about. | guess it will be a good 
start to any sort of alternative 
agriculture. 

Thanks again for Earth Garden, Geoff 
Flood, Goondiwindi, Qld. 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

Thanks very much for another good 
issue of Earth Garden. Trees are 
obviously ‘in’ in 1982. At least on the 
Sunshine Coast, the Australian Year of 
the Tree is official. A lot of trees will be 
planted and we will make people more 
aware of the need to care (not only plant) 
trees too. 

The local Council chairman tells me 
that only one per cent of trees planted 
survive! A number of designs are now at 
the planning stage and we plan to hold 
workshops on some of the properties. 


| feel education is the name of the 
game — we cannot plant trees as fast as 
they are cut down. We will have to make 
people reduce the demand on newsprint 
and other paper uses which are not 
really necessary. 

Keep up the good work. Cheers, Max 
O. Lindegger, Permaculture 
Consultancy, Nambour Heights, Qld. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

Your Earth Garden magazine is won- 
derful and someone gave me No 32 on 
Trees for Christmas. | only wish all our 
farmers and developers could read it and 
think about it. 

Farming and forestry are the main 
enemies of trees in Western Australia, 
I'm afraid. Many areas of forests are 
being cleared to plant pines, a sad state 
of affairs when we have so many unique 
and beautiful trees that grow here 
naturally. 

Also the Forestry people seem to do 
the major part of their burning in the 
spring, when formerly they burnt in 
autumn. Many small birds which nest in 
low brush must perish. Here on our farm, 
there are numerous nests around the 
garden right now, with tiny birds in them, 
yellow thornbills, New Holland honey- 
eaters and willy wagtails. All these birds 
are insectivorous and an asset. 

Farmers copy the Forestry, so verges 
and patches of brush everywhere are 
burnt. It’s rather sad. 

Best wishes for the good work you are 
doing with your magazine. 

Sincerely, Alison Luscombe, Narrikup, 
WA 6326. 


Dear Editors, 

Recently | came across some copies 
of your fine magazine Earth Garden and 
was deeply impressed by their contents. 
| was deeply moved by the sad story of 
the late Diana Mercer, who dedicated 
her life to nursing and planting young 
trees and finally was killed by a motor 
car. By carefully studying the letters 
from your readers and the land lines | got 
the impression that there are many more 
such people in Australia as Diana Mercer 
was. People who are deadly sick of 
boundless industrialisation and 
urbanisation and who want to go back to 
the countryside and live a simple, natural 
life in full harmony with Nature and its 
creatures. That is why | am writing you. 

| am a former electrical engineer of 
Scandinavian (Swedish-Finnish) 
descent, born in 1912. Now | am a 
pensioner and, as a hobby, a bit of a 
writer and translator from and into 
English, German, Swedish, Finnish and 
Russian. Since | lost my wife in 1978 | am 
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alone and deadly sick of noisy, over- 
populated Europe. Apart from that, my 
health is impaired by the wet and chilly 
climate of the region where | am now 
living. So | am really craving for a warm 
and sunny country where | might 
eventually settle. 

To this end | have saved money and 
would very much like to visit Australia 
and New Zealand, especially the less 
populated rural regions of NSW, 
Tasmania and the South Island of New 
Zealand. But 1 have not got any relatives 
or friends over there and that is why lam 
asking your friendly help. What | need is 
addresses of not too young English- 
speaking people living in peaceful rural 
places, where | could stay for a while as 
a paying guest on a non-commercial 
basis, help a bit in the gardening and 
other house work and get accustomed to 
the language and lifestyle there. My 
English, | am afraid, is still too much of 
the Oxford idiom. 

Yours truly, Manfred Asson, Zum 
Ehrenhain 10, 2308 Schellhorn, West 
Germany. 


We hope that anyone who could help 
Manfred will write to him. He also has a 
good knowledge of solar power. — Keith 
& Irene. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

Could anyone tell us how to dry dates? 
Or how to deter white ants from attacking 
our trees without using poisons like 
Deildrin? We have just bought seven 
acres on which we're hoping to plant lots 
of trees, grow veges and fruit and maybe 
keep a few animals. We'd love to hear 
from anyone with a bit of experience who 
can give us a bit of advice. Along with our 
land, we have an old house, all town 
facilities and six old car bodies! Any 
ideas on using old car bodies would be 
gratefully received. If any EG folks would 
like to visit, please write, we’d like to 
meet you. 

Best wishes, Mick and Gai Early, PO 
Box 2062, Mount Isa, Qld 4825. Phone 
(077) 43 6528. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

We first started getting your books 
when we were still in the rat race of 
Sydney, but have recently realised our 
dream on a beautiful acre of land at 
Comboyne. We were (and still are) 
blissfully ignorant about the many 
aspects of country life. The stories and 
ideas in your books give us courage and 
help us through our fumbling but very 
happy life. 

Thank you, Otmar and Narelle Nouak, 
Comboyne, NSW. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

Congratulations on reaching 10 years 
of Earth Garden and for a beaut maga- 
zine. You ask what we've been doing for 
the last 10 years and if EG helped or 
hindered us. | guess you could Say it did 
both! 

For nine of the last 10 years we rana 
furniture removal business, planning for 
the day we could move onto the land. 
Eight years ago, we bought the land, 
hoping to be here in two years — one 
year ago, we finally arrived! 

For the last six years or so we have 
dropped all to read Earth Garden when it 
arrived and added to our dreams, 
spurred on by your articles — decided to 
build in mudbrick, bought a Cinva ram, 
stone grinder for flour, solar heater, 
hydraulic ram, etc. The list is endless. In 
short, we decided that quality of life was 
all important and changed the course of 
our whole future, inspired by EG. There- 
fore it has definitely helped us. 

However, in taking 10 years instead of 
the expected four, there were times 
when the arrival of EG, with the envy of 
others and the frustration its stories pro- 
voked, nearly prompted us to throw up 
our business in despair, which would 
have meant that financially we’d never 
have been able to realise our dream. 

Earth Garden has become our bible for 
living in peace and self-sufficiency, with 
time for the good things money cannot 
buy. Please keep up the good work. 

Regards, Jan and Phil Keese, Dal- 
rymple Heights, Qld. 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

After two years’ hard work we have 
moved into our mudbrick house. So far 
we only have one bedroom, but the other 
two are to be finished as soon as 
possible. We moved out from the house 
we were renting last weekend. On 
Monday, our pet doe, a Cashmere, gave 
birth to a doe kid. On Thursday, Dan 
bought four laying hens and we have had 
3 or 4 eggs a day since then. Earlier 
today we bought a milking goat with a 
doe at foot. 

The house will be 10.5 squares when 
finished. We don t need to buy anything 
else, so it has cost under $6000, which is 
great. The fruit and nut trees struggle 
on. Soon we'll have the windmill working 
and then we can start the garden in 
earnest. 

Keep up the good work, Clare, Daniel, 
Sean & Joseph McKenna, Huntly, 
Victoria. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

As a direct consequence of Earth 
Garden our lives have changed dramati- 
cally. We will soon take up residence on 
our plot of paradise, leaving secure 
careers in our middle age. We wish you 
peace, happiness and health in the New 
Year. 

Denise Pettendy, St Leonards, Vic- 
toria. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

Please don’t regard the term Earth 
Garden as a cliche (EG31, p58). Rather, 
as a result of your magazine, it has 
become a reference term to the ever 
growing band of people who are not 
satisfied with the standards of mass 
produced foods offered in our shops. 

Having read Earth Garden from the 
beginning, | know there are many who 
wish to avoid eating chemically 
adulterated fruits and vegetables as well 
as the processed foods and you are the 
link which encourages even city 
dwellers to become Earth Gardeners. 

Not everyone can move to the country 
and work to become self sufficient on 
their own acres, but at least you have 
shown us the way to do something to 
improve our lifestyle while we dream. 
Thank you for all the useful information 
you have passed on in 10 years. 

Now in middle age we are at last free 
to move on and look for somewhere to 
put down some roots and hopefully find 
the satisfaction of a more simple healthy 
way of life in the kinder climate of 
Queensland. 

Regards, Pat 
Victoria. 


Browne, Upwey, 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

Thank you for your magazine. It is a joy 
to receive and read. Born and raised in 
the country, but having lived for 25 years 
in the city, | naturally desire to return to 
country life. Many of your articles are 
reminders of what we did and how we 
lived in the country. 

Best wishes for 1982, Ralph Suter, 
Figtree, NSW. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

Many thanks to you both for a thought- 
provoking magazine, which is still 
breaking new ground after all those 
issues. Each copy gives us both a 
“recharge”” and renews our drive to 
eventually settle in our own “little 
Eden”. 

Peace, Terry and Pam Dart, Longford, 
Victoria. 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

At last the excavations have been 
done for the house on our property. The 
footings would have been in by this but 
for the storms, so now it’s a case of 
waiting for the ground to dry out. It’s to 
be quite a large house, made of 
mudbricks. 

The fruit trees, garden and other trees 
are coming along nicely, but not being 
on the spot causes difficulties, as work 
schedules don't allow us to get up there 
as much as we would like. We get a lot of 
ideas from reading Earth Garden and 
hope to use more in the future. At 
present we are just feeling our way, 
experimenting on what will be best for 
us. It's taken over four years to get that 
far. 

Wishing you all the best in the future, 
S. A. Nichol, Chermside, Qld. 
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Dear Irene & Keith, 

‘No man is an island’, said John 
Donne, and he was right to the extent 
that men are social animals who do need 
deep human contact to function 
effectively. | wonder though about the 
communal living ads which appear 
regularly in your columns and find 
myself, which may or may not be 
common, of being drawn to the life 
position, but being repelled by the 
lifestyle. 

By life position, | mean the notion of 
being self-employed, self-sufficient, 
productive, healthy and a truly alive 
figure; by lifestyle, | refer to the 
communistic group living arrangement 
which seems to be preferred by many 
who have elected to live in more or less 
unconventional fashion. 

Like all those who have already made 
the transition, | too would live free of that 
pestilence called bureaucracy, but | 
wonder whether a commune doesn't 
contain the essence of it within itself? 
What is the difference between a large or 
a small society demanding conformity to 
the will of its majority? Who makes the 
rules? Is not the dissenter set apart? 
How do small groups value the relative 
contributions of members? If all 
contributions are considered equal, is 
that fair or just? 

| hope readers will not misunderstand 
me. | am not being critical of anyone’s 
choice, for if | have learned anything in 
40 years of life, it is that all must make his 
or her own choice and that anyone who 
fails to do so is, or quickly becomes, a 
Zombie and grist to the system's mill — 
but | am curious to know how these 
questions have been answered. 

For an obvious reason, only a few 
minor (!) things to settle before taking 
the plunge. Things like selling my 
business, finding a partner (or group), 
selecting a site, buying some more tools 
and getting myself fit again after some 
years of earning a living by the exertion 
of brain power alone. 

Comments and/or contacts would be 
appreciated if people can spare the time. 

Stay well, stay happy, Kelly Crombie, 
Box 1215, Mackay, Qld, 4740. 


Dear Earth Garden People, 

Thank you for the touch of sanity and 
inspiration you bring to our house. 

The Giblin Family, Wellington, NSW. 


Dear EG, 

Many thanks for a good magazine. It 
always makes me feel so happy to read 
about people, some who have very little, 
getting such an enjoyment from their 
lifestyle. 

Does anyone know anything about 
rock oyster farming? 

Best wishes for your next decade, Nin 
Harwood, The Lakes House, c/- PO 
Chidlovv, WA, 6556. 


Birthday 


Dear friends, 

Our 10th birthday is something special. We 
can’t send each of you a gift, but we can at least 
offer you a bargain or two while we’re celebrating. 

We think our bumper Australian Access 
sourcebooks (EG22-3 & EG25) were a high spot of 
the many issues over the decade. The two 
volumes, in square backed paperback format, 
total 284 pages packed with sources of plans, 
books, groups, tools and techniques for providing 
the essentials of a self-reliant life. 

In their book, Surviving in the Eighties, 
Richard Beckett and Michael Boddy described 
Access as the “only comprehensive guide for 
Australia’. 

They usually sell at $3.50 each posted, so we 
are offering the two, posted anywhere in 
Australia, at $5.00. That saves you $2.00. So stock 
up now. Or, what a wonderful way to open the door 
and start some of your friends up the Earth Garden 
path! 


bargains! 


The recent postal strikes turned the mail into 
chaos for most of December and January and we 
send our apologies for any delayed orders. 
Because of this (and our birthday), we’ve decided 
to extend our special offer for the Three Earth 
Garden Books at $28.00 posted. That saves you 
$3.85, but it can’t last long as stocks are limited. 

Finally, we’ve kept the price of ‘the lot’, EG1- 
EG36 at $61.50 posted. This big packet, a 3kg 
parcel of 2270 ad-free pages (including the Access 
issues), is a Survival kit and resource file that may 
change your life. You receive all the magazines 
from the first decade (EG1-EG33) now and we'll 
post on copies of EG34, 35 and 36 as they come out 
this year. 

Thank you all for your enthusiasm and 
backing in those ten eventful years. 


Peace and love, 
Irene & Keith 


EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 378, Epping, NSW, Australia, 2121. 


Prices include postage within Australia. 


EG1-EG10 — $1.25 each 
EG11-EG14 — $1.45 each 
EG15 & EG16 — $2.00 each 
EG17-EG21 — $1.80 each 
EG22-3 £ EG25 — $3.50 each 
EG24 (Place) — $1.80 
EG26-EG32 — $2.25 each 
EG33-EG36 — $2.50 each 


Single issues: 


1980 issues: 
1981 issues: EG29-EG32 — $9.00 
1982 issues: EG33-EG36 — $10.00 
Future issues: EG34-EG36 — $7.50 
The First EG Book — $10.95 

The Second EG Book — $9.95 

The Third EG Book — $10.95 

The Illustrated EG Herbal — $9.95 
The Settler’s Guide — $13.95 
SPECIAL OFFERS 


The three EG Books — $28.00 (saves $3.85!)....... 


EG26-EG28 — $6.75.............. 
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Set: EG1-EG36 — $61.50 (““the lot”” — saves $3.151)............................. $ 
Access 1 & 2: EG22-3 & EG25 — $5.00 (saves $2.001)............................. $ 


Total enclosed 


Foreign orders add 35 cents extra per copy for seamail postage. 
No need to cut this page — just send us the details in a letter. 
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